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TRIED BY FIRE 

The small amount of ash in the little plat- 
inum dish represents mineral matter ina 
flour sample. This bit of ash guides you 
in buying the type of flour best suited to 
the loaf of bread your customer desires. 
This ash test is but one of many different 
tests applied daily in the INTERNATIONAL 


laboratory and bakery 


S 
- Royal Prancer 
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True Stories of Pillsbury Service (No. 2) 


Ten pounds of wheat that 


grew into a trainload 


e e e A certain county in Kansas used to produce 
unusually fine wheat. Pillsbury bought a lot of it. 
Then came years when weather conditions 
weren't right. Quality of the wheat fell off, and 
Pillsbury let other buyers have it. 


MRRP IA EL nia FES SH 


Neds PRTG, 
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e @ @ Then, one year, just before harvest, Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts went into that county, as they 

do into all regions where crop prospects appear 
favorable. They clipped heads of ripe wheat in 
the fields and rushed 10-pound samples to the 

mill for testing. 


e e © This sample, and later others, according to 
Pillsbury’s regular procedure, was subjected to 
physical and chemical tests, ground into flour, and 
tried out in actual baking. The wheat scored 
high. Right after the harvest, additional samples 
were obtained from the same area for more 
exhaustive tests. These tests confirmed the earlier 
findings—and word went out to Pillsbury’s grain 
buyers that here was wheat worth snapping up. 


e @ @ And finally, a whole trainload of this wheat 
reached Pillsbury elevators—wheat for which 
Pillsbury gladly paid a premium price. And that’s 
typical of how Pillsbury, year after year, tracks 
down the season’s choicest wheats for 
Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours. 


How Pillsbury’s Insistence on Quality 
Helps Bakers Overcome Wartime Difficulties 


Shortage of help . . . inexperienced help... formula 
changes made necessary by wartime restrictions 
and scarcities ... 


These problems are greatly intensified if flour 
varies in quality and has to be ‘‘babied”’ to make 

it behave properly. Pillsbury’s tireless testing and 
rigid control of quality assure flour that will perform 
dependably even under wartime handicaps. 

Such dependable performance saves precious 
time—helps eliminate waste—speeds up production! 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


UNIFORM FLOURS ... . season after season 


Milled from carefully selected virgin wheat from the high altitude 
wheat empire. Rigid laboratory control, from farm, thru mills, to your 
bakery. Flours for every purpose, shipped in straight or mixed cars. 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


GUY A. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
DENVER, LORADO 


General Offices 


Jor Gakers .. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 


- 
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FLOURS 


GLORIOUS ALLIED VICTORIES 


mean greater and greater demand ahead for 


American meats and fats to feed liberated 
nations and greater self-denial on our own 
civilian front. They mean, too, steadily in- 
creasing consumption of all bread foods — 
the sale of more and more flour. 


But be sure your sales effort is 
put back of a really fine flour 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HEN the late Charles W. Eliot, 
\ \ during his presidency of Har- 


vard University, brought to- 
gether his celebrated Five Foot Shelf 
of Books (the Harvard Classics) he had 
plenty to 


tunate is the man who attempts to do 


choose from. Far less for- 


such a job of bibliographical guidance 


for those who profess a personal or in- 





Be Proud of Your Job, : 4 
As We are of Ours... a 


Mread is the Staff of Lite 


- FLOUR 





KANSAS BEST 
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Five Foot Shelf of Books for Flour Men 


dustrial interest limited to the world 
of breadstuffs. 

To almost an embarrassing degree the 
history of flour and bread has yet to 
be written. 
terial, and huge the printed record, but 


in the main it is unmined ore. 


Vast is the accumulated ma- 
Few are 


the definitive works coined from it. On 
the technical side there is a much bet- 


for 





willy 


/ 
Uy 





GIBRALTAR 


ter showing but most of the titles are 
those of bulletin writers and pamphlet- 
eers and not at all numerous are the 
board-bound volumes from which to se- 
lect dignified and recognized representa- 
tives for the five-foot shelf. 

The reasons for this situation are clear 
Mill- 


years 


enough but not wholly convincing. 


ing and baking are with 


heavy 





FLOUR 





CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


NSAS' LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
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and rich in tradition. Theirs is a com- 
plex technology, rooted in more than one 
science. Not many industries have a 
greater importance in human economy 
and few have a product greater in size, 
value and breadth of use. Yet the 
world of breadstuffs is undistinguished 
among other great industries for its 
literary output, though few except the 
younger ones are any better off, and 
these on the technical and 


merely on the chemical side. 


only often 

Books, of course, do not happen mere- 
ly because they ought to. Many a good 
book is unborn because publishers do 
not envisage buyers thereof. And nu- 
merically, both as to plants and as to 
individuals, the flour industry is smull. 
Commercial baking, being larger, already 
has outstripped milling on the book- 
shelves. Technically it is younger and 
thus has no great accumulation of his- 
tory to record. Throughout the ayes 
when baking was only a household craft 
its story was entwined with that of mill- 
ing and runs along together in the same 
few books. But it does seem that there 
should be a capital opportunity for both 
author and publisher in a history of the 
Staff of Life with title and emphasis 
on bread. 

How many offices—how many men-— in 
the breadstuffs industries 
Do their collections reach the 

What are their in- 
Frankly, we do not 
know, and nothing is farther from the 


have trade 
libraries? 
five-foot dimension? 


399 


dustrial “bibles”: 


moment’s intention than making this the 
The bread- 
when they 


subject of a questionnaire. 
stuffs industries know 
had too many questionnaires, and so 
But it is to be suspected that 
many milling executives pos- 


have 


do we. 

not very 
sess books about their industry, and few 
mills have libraries. Most of the used 
and usable milling literature 
to be in the hands of head millers and 
mill chemists. .Occasionally a 
the managerial side, or a salesman with 
academic training and interest, takes an 
excursion into the history and technology 
of his trade but often the salesman of 
flour seems to know as little about these 
aspects of it as he knows about the 
Flour is just pota- 
The advertising and pub- 


appea rs 


man on 


theory of relativity. 
toes to him. 
licity departments—pardon us, the pub- 
lic relations divisions—of the large mills, 
and some of the advertising agencies 
with mill and baking accounts, can he 
counted upon to find the information 
need—often they have it on their 
shelves. In fact, we know of one agency 
in which a more or less emeritus execii- 
tive thinks of devoting some of his de- 
clining years and energies to a more or 
less Ludwig type of bread history. 


they 


Circumstantial evidence of paucity in 
the existing library facilities of mills, 
millers, bakers, flour and feed men, and 
all others whose business activities touch 
upon the processing of grains for human 
and animal consumption, is the fact that 
there is a continuous inquiry for the 
kind of information that could be had 
from even the most rudimentary collec- 
tion of trade books, and above all for 
advice as to what books to put on 4 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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HOME SWEET BOME — 


-..in a Bag! 
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es Over here... and over there... millions 
ft of Americans are now almost literally 
r carrying their homes on their backs. 

i 

re At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 


th off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. 


in For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
le or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll 
find a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, un- 
i derwear, gloves, jammed in with other 
ie living necessities ... and perhaps, on the 
t- top, a packet of letters with a snapshot of 
a girl. 


eo 
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ae 


ut The American soldier is today’s greatest 
s- traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


rs Making barrack bags is one of many 
d special Bemis war assignments. Another 
is the manufacture of greatly increased 
quantities of flour bags. 


y The magnificent job of the milling in- 
f dustry in supplying Allied fighters and 
workers the world over with vitally 
needed flour is one of the outstanding 
.- contributions to victory. We are proud 
\- that our facilities and experience enable 
ss us to serve this important industry. 





emis Bro. Bag Co. 


 oFFices: st. Loulsini23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
ee. : Buy more 


War Bonds 
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4 5 souNnD REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5.—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES MANUFACTURERS OF Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

















FOR BAKERS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








; 
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i ROGAL SY MILLING ¢ co 


* MEPHERSON, RAEAR * 


Cabo Flour 








Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NosisSpounarcus moana || WESTERN STAR 











J. M pore m4 Grai K A N S A S S T A R 
pens ce plight MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CfingWacntcorvoan mae || GOLDEN CREST 


MINNEAPOLIS paps nna a hn 
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LIBER | Y F i O ! R Some bakers like one of these three splendid 
flours and some like another. They are dif- 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, n. y. ferently milled for different breads and for- 





mulas. But they are exactly alike in their 





being milled from the most carefully selected 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missouri 


wheats by precision methods and the most 


watchful safeguarding of every milling detail. 





The Baker Has the Last Word 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. s * « 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


M4 DELAWARE AVENUE UN Us Nn _ BUFFALO, NEW YORK The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 








SALINA, KANSAS 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Noiitivitstemn Milter 
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Acme Photo 





Not far behind the front lines in a base hospital similar to the one 

pictured above, a surgeon was probing for a piece of shrapnel. 

Suddenly bombs crashed all around. The building rocked—lights 
flickered. “Mighty close,” observed the surgeon as he deftly extracted J 
a jagged piece of metal. “If it hadn’t been for those sand bags—” 
















Yes, were it not for those and millions of others, that young American 
soldier and many others might not live today. 





That our men, our fortifications and our buildings might receive this 
vital protection, the Chase Bag Company has produced millions of 
sand bags while, at the same time, breaking all production records 
in the manufacture of other types of bags—bags for foods, feedstuffs, 
seeds, fertilizers, chemicals and a host of essential war-time products. 


; At times, deliveries have. seemed slow, but you have been patient. 
———— The task is difficult at best. Your efforts to conserve vital bags through 
careful handling and re-use are greatly appreciated. 


Yours Dut L 
CHASE. 


COTTON 
_BAGS 
BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 








Us, WE 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














BUFFALO 
TOLEDO 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAGRIN FALLS 
GOSHEN 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS 

ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


ORLANDO, FLA. 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DENVER 
PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


SALT LAKE CITY 
BOISE 

MEMPHIS 
HUTCHINSON 
WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Continuity 
of Supplies 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR can take care of your needs 


and is prepared for the expanding outlets that are ahead. We emphasize 
that bakers generally should insure for themselves an adequate source of flour 
supplies, because in the months ahead there is the likelihood that the United 
States milling industry will be taxed to supply the flour that will be necessary 
to feed the liberated peoples of Europe, and at the same time to keep the 
home front going. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR i; serving leading bakers with 


even greater economy, making possible a baking job that overcomes labor 
problems and eases material shortages. And bakers know the high flavor that 
that they always secure with this strong flour. 


Big Seven Performance Flour measures up to the needs of 


bakers and is ready to supply their quality and quantity needs. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Millers Group Seeks Price Relief 





FEDERATION CEILING COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON OFFICIALS CONFER 


Opposed to Use of Subsidies, Milling Industry Group Seeks Alter- 
native Relief in Administration Channels—Congress 
May Prove Ultimate Hope 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Having met for 
preliminary discussion in Chicago, the 
Millers National Federation committee 
on price ceilings pushed on to Washing- 
ton this week to confer with heads of 
government agencies involved on_ the 
price squeeze that has choked off a sub- 
stantial portion of millers’ flour markets. 

Chester Bowles, head of the Office of 
Price Administration, and his aides, 
James F. Brownlee and Jean F. Carroll, 
will be the first price moguls to be in- 
terviewed by the committee, which is 
headed by Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. The com- 
mittee also will attempt to arrange con- 
ferences with Fred M. Vinson, director 
of economic stabilization, the final arbi- 
trator in matters affecting “hold the 
line” price policies, and Marvin Jones, 
WFA administrator. 

Some calls may likewise be made on 
members of the Senate and House agri- 
cultural committees, who have a keen 
interest in modifying price control so 
that industry can operate without losses. 
In fact, it may ultimately be in Con- 
gress that millers will be able to find 
the kind of price relief that they desire, 
if they are to find it at all. 

A statement from the Millers National 
Federation on the flour price squeeze 
appears on page 12. 

Members of the price ceilings com- 
mittee in Washington are: M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 


Mills Co., Seattle; E. W. Morrison, Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, Texas; 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichi- 
ta; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville. 

Reflecting the views of the milling 
industry, the flour ceilings committee is 
opposed to the use of subsidies to relieve 
the squeeze on domestic flour prices, re- 
garding it as fundamentally unsound. 
The committee will have nothing to do 
with proposing or preparing a subsidy 
program for milling. 

Yet it is equally certain that such is 
the solution of the flour price impasse 
that will be suggested by top officials of 
the administration, bent on “holding the 
line” on all prices. Short of a definite 
prohibition by Congress of such subsi- 
dies, that is the plan that will be estab- 
lished to relieve the squeeze, preferably 
with new funds voted by Congress, but 
otherwise with funds already in the 
hands of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

With OPA unable to raise flour ceil- 
ings in the face of the “hold the line” 
policy and no roll back of wheat prices 
possible at subparity levels, in opposi- 
tion to the price law and congressional 
disapproval, there is not much chance 
for an early solution of the squeeze. 
When all administrative avenues of re- 
lief have been exhausted, the milling 
industry feels that the fight will have 
to be carried to Congress, where the 
issue finally can be decided. 

One of four alternative plans seems 





National Research Council Airs 
Enrichment and Soy Flour Use 


Wasnineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, after two days’ 
discussion of civilian and military an- 
gles of the American dietary Oct. 22 
and 23, will submit recommendations 
and findings to the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Security Agency 
before the end of the week. These agen- 
cies are expected to announce shortly 
what further changes in present enrich- 
ment standards are desirable. 

A resolution on the subject of greater 
use of high protein flours in bread 
mixes was prepared by the National Re- 
search Council but the precise wording 
of the resolution was held secret pend- 
ing its submission to the Food and Drug 
Administration. However, it is believed 
that no definite commitment for or 
against the use of greater amounts of 
high protein flours was made. Inasmuch 
as the bread standards have been pro- 
posed but not actually promulgated it 


probably was suggested that the use of 
high protein flour be included as a pro- 
posed standard and hearings deferred 
for the duration. 

On the question of enrichment of 
flour at the mill level, at least to the 
extent of requiring all family flour 
milled to contain the added vitamins, it 
is understood that WFA will definitely 
require this, without any recommenda- 
tion from the advisory nutritionists of 
NRC. Just what WFA will do on en- 
richment of bakery flour at the mill level 
is still in doubt, but a preponderance of 
opinion favors a continuation of the 
present -practice of bakers adding en- 
richment to the dough mix. Some wid- 
ening of Food Distribution Order No. 1 
to increase the consumption of enriched 
bread in restaurants and by industrial 
users, however, may be expected to 
emerge from the uncertain state which 
now prevails among agricultural food 
authorities. 





likely to be adopted ultimately: 

1, Set hard wheat ceilings at parity 
and pay subsidies to millers to offset the 
additional cost of flour while holding 
bread prices steady. 

2. Set hard wheat ceilings at parity 
and adjust flour ceilings upward to cor- 
respond, passing on such increases to 
consumers through a rise in the price 
of bread. 

3. Roll back hard wheat prices to the 
basis on which flour ceilings were estab- 
lished and pay a subsidy to the farmer 
on his wheat production, similar to the 
AAA payments which are dropped for 
next year’s crop. This would be diffi- 
cult to handle because of wheat stocks 
held by the trade at prices above the 
flour ceiling basis. 

4. Have the Commodity Credit Corp. 
purchase milling wheat and resell to 
millers at a loss on the basis of the 
present flour price ceilings. This would 
eliminate a considerable part of normal 
marketing processes and there also is 
the matter of CCC funds. Perhaps both 
of these difficulties could be overcome. 








Senate Expected 


to Insist on 
Subsidy Ban 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Informed Capi- 
tol sources indicate that anti-subsidy 
sentiment is so strong that the Senate 
will most likely pass the necessary re- 
strictive legislation even over the Presi- 
Southern democrats and 


dent’s veto. 


_ 


republicans from the Middle West are 
very close in their views on the subject 
and it is considered hardly likely that 
the President’s forthcoming message on 
the food situation will have any effect 
on their attitude. 

A bill prohibiting subsidies has al- 
ready been approved by the House bank- 
ing committee and action will be taken 
by the House on Noy. 8. The approved 
bill extends the life of the CCC until 
July, 1945, but does not grant the $500,- 
000,000 borrowing power which the ad- 
ministration requested. 

Price administration officials point out 
that it is impossible to roll back food 
prices to the level of Sept. 15, 1942, 
without subsidies. It has been reported 
that the Senate may tack on a rider to 
the CCC bill when it is presented forc- 
ing an increase in the price of milk. 

Congressional rejection of the subsidy 
ban was called for by the National Law- 
yers Guild in a statement which de- 
clared that unless subsidies are used 
the flood gates of inflation will threaten 
the war effort. The ill-advised subsidy 
ban, said the guild, will cost consumers 
from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR BUSINESS ACQUIRED 

AppLeton, Wis.—The business of the 
Western Elevator Co., 507 North Apple- 
ton Street, has been acquired by the 
Western Elevator Co., Inc., headed by 
John Goodland, Jr., and Robert Ebben, 
secretary. ‘The company was a partner- 
ship composed of J. M. Peters and the 
late Ray M, Peters. 











‘“‘Squeeze’’ Loosens a Little 
But Sales Still Blockaded 


For the first time in weeks, the grip 
of the flour price squeeze loosened a 
little in the past several days, although 
not enough to make much difference in 
the position of millers whose wheat costs 
are above the basis on which they can 
sell flour under the maximum prices set 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

Wheat futures prices slipped off 1@2c 
bu during the past week. Cash wheat 
premiums on spring wheats were off 
,@le additional, with the greatest 
weakness in heavier wheats. In_ the 
Southwest, however, cash wheat was rel- 
atively a little stronger and gained frac- 
tionally in comparison. The difference 
is typical of the variation in the price 
situation in the different sections which 
has been reflected in sales totals of 
recent weeks. Spring wheat prices are 
some 7c bu over the level on which the 
ceilings were based, while hard winter 
wheat prices are about 18c out of line. 
Soft winter wheat prices also are about 
18c too high but there is at least hope 
of a “roll back” there under the pending 
soft wheat ceiling. 

The wheat price changes did not have 
much influence on sales and _ business 
volume was lower in both the spring 
wheat and winter wheat areas. South- 
western mills sold 42% of capacity 
against 51% a week earlier, while spring 
wheat mills did a better than average 
total of 90% against 124% in the pre- 
vious period. 


By far the largest portion of the busi- 
ness in both areas is on family flour 
on which the squeeze is less severe be- 
cause of the higher ceiling limits. Evi- 
dently more than half of the business 
done by millers has been in that type 
of flour. Family flour buyers are well 
booked now and it is probable that fam- 
ily sales will slow up further hereafter. 

Bakery trade continues small and, al- 
though there was one fairly good sized 
booking recently, is mostly in small lots 
to take care of a customer here and 
there who is not well covered. 

With unfilled orders at a record high 
level there is probably not much more 
business that could be done anyway at 
the moment. Unfilled orders on 
books now total between three and four 
months’ of operations at a normal pace. 


mill 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF SOFT 
WHEAT CEILINGS READIED 


Wasurinctron, D. C.—(Special)—The 
last necessary official signature to the 
soft wheat ceiling regulation was ap- 
plied Oct. 23. This control act is now 
in the process of going through the 
mill at OPA with official announcement 
of its terms and conditions scheduled 
for later on this week. OPA officials 
are guarding zealously against any leak 
as to the top price that the soft wheat 
ceiling will provide, but no one expects 
it to be below parity. 
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Cuicaco, ILu.—Adoption of a uniform 
export sales contract featured the first 
annual meeting of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 22. 
mittee—consisting of R. F. Bausman, 
General Mills, Inc., New York; C. A. 
Barrows, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; W. J. de Winter, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; V. M. 
Hinojosa, Pan American Trading Co., 
Kansas City—had worked on the con- 


A com- 


tract for several months and the meet- 
ing unanimously adopted the document 
with a few changes. ‘The contract will 
be released shortly by W. T. McArthur, 
general manager. 

The adoption of a uniform sales con- 
tract was described as a most important 
action and all mills represented at the 
meeting will make use of this document. 

About 35 millers were present at the 
annual meeting and President A. E. 
Mallon presided at the two sessions. A 
number of important matters were dis- 
cussed and a committee of Mr. Mallon 
and General Manager McArthur was 
appointed to investigate possibilities of 
European Asiatic flour business. 
When this committee has a report to 
make, a meeting of the association will 
be held. 


and 


A committee to be appointed was au- 
thorized to go to Washington to work 
out with Washington officials a Cuban 
subsidy deal for 1943-44. 

The association adopted a_ resolution 
calling the 100-lb unit a sack and estab- 
lishing the term cental as meaning a 
100-Ib unit to be used in communications 
no word could 
be found to correspond to the English 
word “sack.” 


to Latin America since 


<> 
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UNIFORM EXPORT SALES CONTRACT 
ADOPTED BY MILL ASSOCIATION 


Flour Millers’ Export Group Also Discusses Problem of Uniform 
Terms, Discounts and Commissions at Annual 
Meeting in Chicago—Officers Re-elected 





A report of Treasurer A. H. Krueger 
showed receipts of $51,558.56, disburse- 
ments of $24,168.20, and a balance of 
$27,390.36. The directors voted to reduce 
the association dues four mills per 100 
lbs. 

The association also resolved that 
weights be shown on all bags for export. 

The question of uniform terms and 
discounts and commissions was another 
important matter discussed. It was 
suggested that a real effort be made to 
adopt such a program, although it was 
considered a little ambitious to accom- 
plish this at once. It was decided to 
appoint a committee to meet with mills 
in various sections to consider this prob- 
lem. To this committee were appointed: 
W. Stanley Allen, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, for the Pacific Coast; John 
E. Novak, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, for the Southwest; A. C. Brede- 
sen, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for the northern and eastern 
group. 

Directors were re-elected as follows: 
A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; R. F. Bausman, General 
Mills, Inc., New York; Henry H. Cate, 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; O. D. Fisher, 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Fred 
Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville; Herman Fakler, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Washington, D. C., 
director at large. 

The directors re-elected the following 
officers: A. E. Mallon, president; Henry 
H. Cate, first vice president; O. D. 
Fisher, second vice president; A. H. 
Krueger, Washington, D. C., treasurer; 
W. T. McArthur, Washington, D. C., 
secretary and- general manager. 





No Sign of Change in Program 
For Rationing Fats to Homes 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—No 
indication has yet appeared that millers 
are making progress in their drive for 
separate rationing of fats and meats. 

Butter, meats, fats, oils and shorten- 
ings were placed in the same rationing 
category and, when the American public 
started its first experience with stamp 
currency, it appeared‘ that they were 
using their money largely for choice 
meat cuts and butter and ignoring fats 
and shortening which help the housewife 
to transform flours into home baked 
breads and pies. 

As a result of this early indication 
flour millers conducted a survey of home 
flour purchases to prove their contention 
that the inclusion of shortening on the 
same stamp with meats had the effect of 
rationing flour, an unrationed commodity. 

This condition appears to have been 
eliminated according to OPA and WFA 
officials who say that at the outset home 
stocks of flour were heavy and as the 
consumer experimented with ration cur- 





rency the normal purchasing habits of 
the public were temporarily dislocated. 

When butter point values were raised 
recently, the butter industry complained 
that high point values for butter which 
was also rationed on the meat stamp 
were abnormally curtailing butter pur- 
chases. They are now reported as mov- 
ing to have butter divorced from the 
meat stamps. 

OPA officials declare they are open- 
minded and ready to take any step 
when they are convinced that they may 
be unduly penalizing an industry, but 
say the trouble does not lie in the 
union of butter and meat on the same 
stamp. All fats, oils, shortenings and 
butter are reported as moving out to 
the last unit in an allocation period. 
In other words OPA reports moving 
into consumption all of the commodities 
WFA provides for civilian consumption 
in a ration period. 

OPA rationing officials feel that the 
fats, meats and butter rationing program 
under Ration Order 16 is working effec- 


tively now. As one official stated the 
case, the American housewife during the 
depression rationed her dollars to pro- 
vide her family with a little of a va- 
riety of foods to maintain a balanced 
diet. Today she has plenty of dollars 
but the government is now rationing the 
foods she would ordinarily buy to pro- 
vide her family with a nutritious diet 
and at the same time permit all classes 
and regional groups of people an equit- 
able selection of foods they may wish 
to purchase. 

The grouping of fats, oils, shortenings, 
butter and meats was not speculative 
but purposeful. It was foreseen that 
shortages would be present in all these 
items at different times of the year 
and for different reasons. Most of 
these products could be substituted for 
one another or in combination with other 
foods. 

Point value adjustments for foods un- 
der the same stamp are made to control 
the flow of that product equitably 
among all citizens. For example, butter 
consumption varies from a high level in 
certain sections of New England to a 
low in areas of the South where there 
is a large negro population, never a 
large consumer of butter. If butter 
were to be separated from the meat 
stamps, OPA officials say, it would mean 
that the normally heavy consumer in 
New England would be further penal- 
ized in his butter purchasing power 
and the low consumer in the South would 
have available butter at a rate he would 
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not normally require. Further it is 
pointed out many areas faced with un- 
usually heavy supplies of butter would 
not have either commmercial or do- 
mestic storage facilities for it. 

According to OPA officials a separa- 
tion of butter from the meat stamps 
would create a distribution pattern for- 
eign to butter trade and that is an 
effect which OPA feels it has been pur- 
posely ordered to avoid. 

What effect the current high point 
values of butter will have on the sale 
of bread is not clear at this time. WFA 
officials point out that commercial bread 
sales are at an alll-time high and that 
the industry will have a hard time hold- 
ing that consumption level after the 
war. Bread is now an almost common 
component in all lunches carried to war 
plants by men and women, and OPA 
contends that home baking probably 
has declined as a consequence of em- 
ployment of women in war plants rather 
than the direct result of the combina- 
tion of butter and other shortenings and 
meat on a single ration stamp. 

This past week WFA has ordered thie 
rationing of jams, jellies and preserves. 
OPA has frozen the sales of these proc- 
ucts to permit the distribution chain 
to stock up on these products. For 
some time prior to rationing these proi- 
ucts have been moving into consum)- 
tion channels at a much higher rate than 
production. This was caused by sugar 
rationing, fruit and berry shortages and 
the high consumer purchasing power. 





OPA Price Freeze May Precede 
Ceilings on Barley and Oats 


Cuicaco, I1u.—That barley and oats 
ceilings can be expected soon, with the 
possibility of a price-freezing order pre- 
ceding the ceilings, was indicated fol- 
lowing a two-day conference of OPA 
officials with members of the grain trade 
in Chicago, Oct. 21-23. Both barley 
and oats are selling above parity prices 
now, and it is expected that any freez- 
ing order will set a price no less than 
the basis of parity at terminal markets 
as required by the price control law. 

The Chicago meetings were for the 
purpose of discussing the ceiling prob- 
lem. No definite ceiling proposals were 
made by OPA officials or by the trade, 
and there was some disappointment 
among grain men that nothing definite 
was determined. 

A proposed ceiling on hay also occu- 
pied part of the discussion. The meet- 
ings were open only to those invited, 
but a number of hay dealers who were 
not included came to Chicago and de- 
manded the right to sit in at the meet- 
ing. They were permitted to remain but 
could not participate in the discussions. 

Apparently the program on hay will 
consist of a division of the country 
into five districts, based on the price 
records of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the past five years, and regula- 
tions will be set up for each district. 

Colin S. Gordon, chief of the OPA 
cereals, feeds and agricultural chemicals 
branch, and Charles Kenney, price execu- 


tive in that branch, were in charge of . 


the meeting. 
¥ ¥ 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Meeting with se- 





lected grain men of the Southwest in 
preparation for tinkering with the deli- 
cate grain market mechanism, OPA ofli- 
cials were in Kansas City, Oct. 25, after 
having met the trade in Chicago. 

Aware of the constipation that griped 
the corn commerce as soon as ceilings 
were placed on that commodity, knowing 
that balances must be kept among the 
various coarse grains and also in full 
knowledge of the black market in corn 
which is running rampant in surplus pro- 
ducing areas, the officials nonetheless are 
charged with the job of fixing ceilings 
on coarse grains, as well as wheat, ani! 
are trying to find the best way to do it. 

Grain trade expects a freeze order to 
hit sorghums, oats, barley and possibl) 
hay if markets show much strength, fo! 
lowed by what appears to be inevitable 
ceilings. Most grain men assume that 
this will block the markets and cause 
great underground black market move- 
ment as now exists in corn. Problem: 
facing OPA and CCC are those of dis- 
tribution now and under ceilings, wit!) 
corn moving “uphill” now from deficienc) 
areas to eastern markets, and even that 
in insufficient quantities. 

For the most part, grain men at 
these meetings are much better qualified 
to give reasons why various plans wil! 
not work than they are to present plans 
on how it can be done. How proper 
price relationships can be determined 
when the feeder himself does not know 
what they are and how the flow of feed 
grains to hungry markets can be main- 
tained when the producer of the grain 
is aware of its value and scarcity, no 
one has yet been able to answer. 
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WFA CIVILIAN NEEDS 
BRANCH IS ENLARGED 
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All Functions of Civilian Foods Section 
of Agriculture Now Under 
One Head 


Wasnineton, D. C.—(Special)—Ex- 
pansion of the civilian requirements 
branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion, headed by Dr. Norman Gold, 
whose chief assistant is Dr. C. H. Sher- 
wood, has been announced to bring all 
functions of the civilian foods section 
of agriculture under one general head. 

The nutrition and food conservation 
branch, headed by M. L. Wilson, becomes 
a division under Dr, Gold and the whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ branch, directed by 
Daniel West, will function hereafter un- 
der Dr. Gold. The school lunch and 
milk programs will be supervised by 
Director Wilson, who also retains his 
post as chief of the extension service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

The order effectuating the change spe- 
cifies that Dr. Gold’s office will col- 
laborate with the rationing policy com- 
mittee and will make recommendations 
to the office of materials and facilities 
for adequate plant equipment to main- 
tain the supply of civilian foods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE FOOD GRAINS SOUGHT 
BY LOWER LAKES GROUP 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Because shipments 
down the lakes this season of grains for 
poultry and livestock feeds have usurped 
a large part of the transportation fa- 
cilities normally used for human food 
grains, the eastern trading area will not 
receive “anywhere near its minimum 
grain requirements this winter,” unless 
greater shipments are arranged before 
the lake season ends. 

That is the view of the Buffalo grain 
trade, which presented its estimate of 
shipping requirements to government of- 
ficials at a meeting of the Lower Lakes 
Grain Committee at Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct. 20. Elwood L. Chase, of the Co- 
operative GLF Mills, Inc., Buffalo, was 
chairman of the committee. 
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Grain men have been given assurance 
for the shipment of only 52,700,000 bus 
of grain down the lakes between Nov. 1 
and the end of the navigation season. 
While the 52,700,000-bu figure is the 
minimum which will move, with favor- 
able weather and extension of the ship- 
ping season as far as Dec. 20, Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. hopes it will be able 
to move as much as 66,000,000 bus, and 
tentative plans have been mapped out 
for handling this increase. CCC pointed 
out that when cold weather makes lake 
ore transit impossible, more shipping 
space can be diverted to hauling grain. 

The total calculated maximum lakes 
grain movement includes about 30,000,- 
000 bus of wheat for feed, 26,700,000 
bus of wheat for milling purposes and 
9,300,000 bus of flaxseed. Virtually all 
of the grain will be directed to Buffalo, 
with the possible exception of some flax- 
seed, CCC said. This amount includes 
14,500,000 bus of Canadian wheat which 
officials here say probably represents 
all of the Dominion grain which will 
be available for United States use this 
year. 

Meanwhile, grain officials reported that 
the 22,000,000-bu quota for October 
movement down the lakes probably will 
be exceeded by as much as 200,000 bus 
and that Canadian imports by water 
have been coming in on schedule. The 
rail inshipment has been sporadic, how- 
ever, with only two or three small boats 
being unloaded a day at Duluth. 

¥ ¥ 
More Boats Hoped For 

Dututu, Minn.—With the ending of 
the iron ore shipping, grain shippers hold 
out hope for being allotted more boats 
to move supplies east and help to relieve 
feed shortages in that area. According 
to a statement of the eastern and west- 
ern lake grain commission, the grain 
shipping problem still remains acute, 
with demand from eastern users for 
grain next winter and spring far greater 
than boats can transport in the few re- 
maining week’s of navigation. 

Shipments last week totaled 3,573,453 
bus of all grains, of which boats car- 
ried out but 1,445,000 bus, railroads 
moving the balance. Wheat, oats and 


barley continue to arrive here from 
Canada by boat and unload into eleva- 
tors for reshipment by rail to various 
parts of the country. The amount re- 
ceived has tapered off somewhat from 
the volume sent here in September and 
early part of this month. 
-———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WHITE BREAD IN NORTH AFRICA 

Lonpon, Enc.—The bread issued to 
the fighting forces in North Africa is 
good white bread and that it is much 
appreciated by the members of the forces 
is shown by the following extract from 
an article which appeared in Union 
Jack, a service newspaper published 
overseas: 

“One of the few civilized blessings the 
Army enjoys in North Africa is bread 
—and for that we have to thank the 
mobile bakeries. Night and day they can 
turn out crisp, light, white loaves from 
their ovens on wheels. The record of 
one of several units throughout North 
Africa is 8,750 loaves of 2 lbs each in 
24 hours. 

“The troops out here get a better loaf 
of bread than they do in England. We 
get the best of everything.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
NAMES OFFICERS, BOARD 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. were re- 
elected and E. W. Schmidt, general su- 
perintendent, was added to the board 
at the annual meeting of stockholders at 
Minneapolis headquarters Oct. 15. Re- 
elected directors are Shreve M. Archer, 
chairman; J. M. Chilton, T. L. Daniels, 
W. L. Dedon, Philip S. Duff, R. W. 
Goodell, L. M. Leffingwell and Samuel 
Mairs, Minneapolis; Richard C. Lilly, St. 
Paul; H. S. Bowers, New York, and 
Werner G. Smith, Cleveland. 

Officers were re-elected at annual meet- 
ing of directors, and J. M. Chilton, as- 
sistant secretary, was promoted to vice 
president. Re-elected were S. M. Arch- 
er, president; Samuel Mairs, executive 
vice president; T. L. Daniels, L. M. 
Leffingwell and Werner G. Smith, vice 
presidents; P. S. Duff, secretary; W. L. 
Dedon, treasurer, 














Commercial Feed Offerings 
Growing Increasingly Scarce 


Continued withdrawal of commercial 
feed from the market as the protein sit- 
uation becomes increasingly worse is 
leaving the majority of the feed manu- 
facturers with chiefly poultry feed to sell 
and very little more. Some pig starter, 
a little dairy feed, not over 16% protein, 
and limited production even of the feeds 
that require little more than ground 
grains, 

Feed manufacturers still are getting 
some ground feed wheat, but where they 
find it impossible to get this they are in 
many cases turning to ground open mar- 
ket wheat at as much as $15 ton more. 
Kafir and milo, barley, oats and rye also 
find a ready outlet among the feed 
millers. 

The feed men state that the results 
in feeding efficiency already are alarm- 


ing in the country. Marketing of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep because of the lack 
of feed is showing great evidence of 
underfeeding. Poultry that would other- 


* * * 


San Francisco, Cauir.—The Albers 
Milling Co. is feeling the pinch of the 
manpower shortage, and is starting an 
advertising drive in leading coast news- 
papers for trained and untrained help. 


The advertisements are set 
Help. 


up in the company’s usual 
friendly “between you and 
Invited 


me” style, and point out to 
the reader that the indus- 
try is an esential one. The company 
offers to help those persons without an 
availability certificate to secure one. 
Company officials are hoping the adver- 
tisement will “entice” workers from 
non-essential industries. 


wise produce part of the big egg quota 
also is being liquidated. Farmers do not 
want to be caught with thin poultry late 
this winter, nor do they want to support 
flocks that cannot be fed sufficiently 
to produce eggs. 

The labor problem among feed mills 
is even more acute as time goes on. 
Common labor turnover is greater than 
ever, and even with sufficient ingredients 
the industry would be hard pressed to 
satisfy the demand. 

One of the popular ingredients find- 
ing its way into the “deficiency area” is 
a base grain mix made in the surplus 
area and sold to feed manufacturers. 
It consists of ground grains, and saves 
the labor of feed milling companies as 
well as supplying them some corn other- 
wise almost unobtainable, 
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* BACK TO BAKING x 


M. Lee Marshall resigned as deputy 
administrator of the War Food Adminis- 
tration in charge of the office of materials 
and facilities Oct. 27, after a little less 
than six months in that post. He is 
being succeeded by James W. Millard, 
his chief assistant, who takes charge of 
the WFA activities relating to machinery 
and other equipment and supplies for 
producing food. 

Mr. Marshall returns to his private 
business as head of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., from which he has been on leave 
since April, 1942, when he first took up 
duties with the emergency war organiza- 
tions of the government. His first war 
work was with the army service forces, 
where he organized and headed the ship- 
ping procedures branch. On completion 
of this assignment he returned briefly to 
his industrial post, but shortly was re- 
called to government duty as food con- 
sultant to WPB Chairman Donald Nel- 
son. From last September until assum- 
ing the duties of WFA deputy adminis- 
trator on May 10 he served with the 
WPB. 

Mr. Millard is a native of Clarendon, 
Pa., and a graduate of Penn State Col- 
lege and George Washington University. 
From 1923 to 1930 he occupied several 
posts in the Department of Commerce 
before becoming associated with New 
York advertising agencies where he 
served for 12 years. In January, 1942, 
he joined the WPB requirements branch 
and transferred to WFA in May, 1943, 
when Mr. Marshall set up the office of 
materials and facilities. 





PRETZEL MAKERS FAIL TO 
WIN “ESSENTIAL” RATING 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
pretzel, ancient accompaniment to the 
brewed liquors and a popular food since 
the Middle Ages, may soon be officially 
declared a war casualty, as far as pretzel 
manufactures winning a clasification as 
a necessary or essential industry. The 
War Manpower Commission has turned 
a deaf ear to appeals of pretzel mak- 
ers that their product be declared neces- 
sary to the war effort. WMC indicated 
that there is little likelihood that its 
order placing the product in the un- 
essential class will be eased. 
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FEDERATION'S STATEMENT ON FLOUR PRICE SQUEEZE 











‘4 I NHE Millers National Federation 
committee on flour ceilings met 
in Chicago on Oct. 23 to see what 

could be done to relieve the price squeeze 
on the milling industry caused by sub- 
stantial advances in wheat prices since 
flour ceilings were established. OPA 
officials were present during a part of 
the day. The purpose of this bulletin 
is to acquaint federation members with 
the highlights of the discussions which 
took place and to indicate the various 
possibilities through which relief may be 
obtained. 

Probably this report should be pref- 
aced by the list of primary market 
wheat prices upon which the flour ceil- 
ing schedules in MPR 296 were based— 
$1.43 Minneapolis for spring wheat, $1.36 
Kansas City and $1.43 Gulf for hard 
winter wheat, and $1.48 St. Loyis for 
soft winter wheat (it will be recalled 
that the soft winter wheat flour ceilings 
were revised effective March 2 on the 
basis of $1.61 wheat at St. Louis). These 
prices should be compared with cash 
wheat values as quoted late last week: 
$1.491/, Minneapolis, $1.5214, Kansas City, 
$1.6514, Gulf and soft winter wheat is 
around $1.78, but will be affected in the 
near future by the wheat ceiling order 
which was signed late last week. 

Beginning several weeks ago many 
mills withdrew bakery flour quotations 
from the trade. In some areas family 
flour prices have also been withdrawn. 
The recent volume of sales has not 
been inconsiderable, however, for various 
reasons, but all bakery flour sales are 
now being made at a sharp loss to mills 
and in several important milling districts 
this loss is so great that the mills cannot 
afford to stand it even for a short pe- 
riod. 

Although , the squeeze has resulted 
from the flour ceiling order, OPA itself 
is without power to remedy the trouble. 
That agency is bound by the President’s 
“hold-the-line” order of April 8 which 
prohibits increases in prices of “cost-of- 
living items” such as flour and bread. 
On the other hand, OPA is prohibited by 
statute from establishing wheat price 
ceilings at less than parity. Further- 
more, OPA shares authority with WFA 
when it comes to setting ceilings on 
agricultural products, and it is well 
known that WFA was chiefly responsible 
for the delay in setting the soft wheat 
ceiling order which OPA first proposed 
more than three months ago. 

The man who could break this logjam 
if he wished is Fred M. Vinson, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
but he in turn is one of the ardent sup- 
porters of the “hold-the-line” program. 
It is thus seen that not less than three 
important government agencies—OPA, 
WFA and OES—have responsibilities in 
this situation. Furthermore, there is the 
fundamental conflict between the “hold- 
the-line” order on the one hand and the 
act of Congress on the other. The fed- 
eration committee is in Washington this 
week beginning the tough and undoubt- 
edly lengthy assignment—demanding ac- 
tion from the top officials of the several 
agencies named, It is rather obvious, 
however, that the case will quickly have 
to be taken to Congress, but, of course, 
all possibilities of administrative relief 


will have to be exhausted before Con- 
gress will do much about the question. 

It is well known that the general 
remedy proposed by the administration 
for price squeezes is the application of 
a subsidy. Contrary to what many mill- 
ers think, no specific subsidy program 
has as yet been proposed for dealing 
with the squeeze in flour prices. Any 
such subsidy will have to originate with 
WFA. That agency has been consider- 
ing the situation and has been discussing 
flour subsidy mechanics with RFC, which 
would be the paying agency. 

On the other hand, Congress is ap- 
parently strongly opposed to the use of 
subsidies as a means of keeping down 
prices. Only a week ago a House com- 
mitte voted 16 to 10 to prohibit con- 
sumer subsidies of any kind and this 
general provision was attached to the 
bill renewing the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Action will be taken in the 
House on this bill on Nov. 8. If passed 
by both branches of Congress any such 
bill will undoubtedly be vetoed by the 
President, as was the fate of a similar 
Whether an anti- 
subsidy feature could be passed over the 
President’s veto is not clear at this 
time, although it is evident that a major- 
ity vote against subsidies can be mus- 
tered. In the absence of any such out- 
right prohibition, subsidies may be in- 
voked and carried on for a considerable 
period of time through funds now in the 
hands of RFC. 

Reflecting what seems to be the unani- 


measure in July. 


mous and strong view of the milling in- 
dustry, the flour ceilings committee is 
opposed to the use of subsidies for re- 
lieving the squeeze on domestic flour 
prices. Presumably WFA may propose 
to the committee that a subsidy pro- 
gram be invoked, or such a plan may 
be proposed by Mr. Vinson’s office or 
some higher power. The committee will 
inform any official or agency that makes 
such a proposal that the milling industry 
believes domestic subsidies to be funda- 
mentally unsound and wants no part in 
any program of that nature. In other 
words, if a subsidy is finally employed 
that action will have to be taken not 
merely without the support but without 
the consent of the milling industry. 





ALCOHOL STOCK PILE 
DWINDLING 


An upward revision in demand for 
industrial alcohol next year is indi- 
cated by trade reports which record 
official concern over the fact that 
consumption of industrial alcohol is 
now eating rapidly into stockpiles that 
have been accumulated during the 
past year. It is estimated that the 
144,000,000-gal reserve of last July 
will be reduced to 54,000,000 gals by 
the end of 1944. Proposals have been 
made both for plant expansion for in- 
creased output from existing facilities. 
One suggestion is that a committee of 
engineers be appointed to study alco- 
hol plant operations to determine 
measures that might be taken to im- 
prove use of existing facilities. 


When all administrative remedies for 
relief of the flour price squeeze have 
been exhausted, either through lack of 
power on the part of the agency to do 
anything or because of unwillingness of 
higher officials to modify the “hold-the- 
line” order, the fight will have to be car- 
ried to Congress. It is no secret that a 
substantial number of senators and con- 
gressmen are willing to carry the ball in 
an attempt to eliminate the squeeze but 
other steps have to be taken first so 
they can act to advantage. 

It must be apparent from the fore- 
going that the milling industry can ex- 
pect no immediate solution of its diffi- 
culties. A solution is likely to be has- 
tened, however, if all factors which are 
adversely affected were to funnel their 
complaints to Washington, This means 
that millers should continue at frequent 
intervals to point out to their congress- 
men and senators, and to OPA as well, 
the fundamental fact that flour price 
ceilings were based upon wheat at a 
certain level and now wheat is selling so 
high above that level that they are 
forced to quit making sales. Mill cus- 
tomers who are unable to make pur- 
chases on account of these conditions 
should be encouraged to voice their 
complaints to Congress and to OPA, but 
help is not likely to develop very rap- 
idly from that quarter because of the 
large total amount of unfilled bookings. 
If government agencies, such as the army 
and lend-lease, were to be unable to 
obtain their requirements because of ceil- 
ing prohibitions, it would accelerate re- 
lief action, but millers will, of course, 
be most reluctant to decline to supply 
army requirements. The more legiti- 
mate complaints that can be placed be- 
fore Congress from a variety of sources, 
the quicker that body is likely to take 
some action. 

The committee appreciates thoroughly 
the fundamental unsoundness of a ceil- 
ing on manufactured products while raw 
material prices fluctuate. In this con- 
nection, the OPA officials present indi- 
cated clearly that a ceiling on hard 
wheat prices might well be expected as 
these prices approach parity. (Refer- 
ence was made elsewhere to the soft 
wheat ceiling now being established.) 
Without making any declaration as to 
wheat price ceilings, the committee is 
on record in favor of “establishing flour 
ceilings on the basis of parity for wheat 
prices, including all permissible pre- 
miums and allowable charges; providing, 
if such wheat is not available at milling 
points in the open market, it will be 
made available by government agencies.” 

Readjustment of flour ceilings on a 
basis equivalent to parity prices for 
wheat would not only eliminate the pres- 
ent’ squeeze but it would also take care 
of a number of very important and 
unjust regional inequities in the ceiling 
relationships. The committee is deter- 
mined to obtain a correction of these 
existing inequities, but it feels that the 
primary approach is to the general prob- 
lem as a solution of that would also 
solve regional troubles. There is no 
difference of opinion in the committee 
as to the great inequities between re- 
gions which existed in the original set- 
up and have been accentuated because 
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the wheat market has advanced at an 
irregular rate in various areas. 

Contrary to erroneous reports in the 
daily press, the federation is not advo- 
cating a change in the bread price ceil- 
ing. The committee didn’t. even consider 
that subject as it primarily concerns 
the baking industry. There are, however, 
a large number of millers who would 
very likely be glad to render what sup- 
port they can to a program of that 
kind if the baking. industry should in- 
itiate formal action to that effect. 

This bulletin should not be concluded 
without sounding a warning to millers 
against the use of evasionary practices 
which violate the flour price ceilings. 
Unconfirmed reports are in circulation 
that forehanded buyers who own wheat 
options below the present market are 
turning these options to millers in ex 
change for flour purchases at ceiling 
levels. Any such practice is a violation 
of Section 1351.1654 of MPR 296; so is 
the reported practice of canceling old 
bookings at lower than ceiling prices and 
rebooking twice the quantity at the ceil 
ing, in effect averaging up an old sale. 
Tactics of this kind not only bring 
the individual mill and the whole indus- 
try into disrepute, but they seriousl\ 
hamper the efforts being made in Wash 
ington on behalf of a general correction 
of the price ceiling order. 

In the long run, of course, the people 
of the United States are not going to 
be deprived of flour and bread because 
of arbitrary orders issued by officials in 
places of power; and no matter how 
important and desirable it may be to 
keep prices within reasonable bounds, 
an unworkable order as MPR 296 has 
become will soon be swept aside by the 
fact of its unworkability and by popular 
demand. In that fact, lies the real hope 
of obtaining correction of the order. 
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TRADE SHELVES PROGRAM 
TO HANDLE FEED WHEAT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—For the present, 
the grain trade will not press its plea 
for handling of Commodity Credit Corp. 
feed wheat, which has been sought for 
some time. Although proposals have 
been presented to the CCC for trade 
handling of the program, no agreement 
has been reached on the principal stum- 
bling blocks of fees and methods of 
handling freight charges. The chief 
reasons for temporarily abandoning the 
grain trade request is that shipping con- 
gestion on redeemed loan wheat has 
cleared up and that government stocks 
of feed wheat are dwindling rapidly due 
to heavier sales than purchases. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
ADD TO GRAIN SHORTAGE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Transportation 
problems are aggravating the already 
serious shortages of all grains in the 
Southwest and elsewhere. Soybeans are 
piling up in corn bins because of the 
car shortage, with a big corn crop com- 
ing on. Fundamentally, the car shortage 
is the reason for the failure to get more 
Canadian wheat. Transportation is al- 
ready limiting shipments of feed wheat 
into some areas on the coasts and adds 
to an already acute situation. Grain 
men in the Southwest are fighting for 
cars every day for the less than normal 
movement in this area. 
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W. G. CAMPBELL STATES 
SOY FLOUR POSITION 
IN BREAD STANDARDS 


WasHinoeton, D. C.—While recogniz- 
ing the nutritional values of soy flour, 
the Food and Drug Administration felt 
that addition of only 3% of soy flour 
to bread (the highest percentages pro- 
posed by any witness at the bread stand- 
ards hearings) was not enough to make 
a significant nutritional contribution, W. 
G. Campbell, Food and Drug Adminis- 
trator, has informed George M. Strayer, 
secretary of the American Soybean As- 
sociation, in explaining the status of 
soy flour in bread under the proposed 
bread standards. 

There is nothing in the recently pro- 
posed bread standards to prevent the 
substantial use of soy flour in bread, 
Mr. Campbell wrote. The standard 
“would in no wise affect bread made 
with white flour and sufficient quantities 
of soy flour to characterize it and con- 
tribute substantially to its nutritional 
worth,” he added. 

“Rather than impede the use of soy 
flour we would encourage its use to the 
extent that we can properly do so,” Mr. 
Campbell said. 

The American Bakers Association and 
others have asked for inclusion of soy 
flour as an optional ingredient in white 
bread to the extent of 3%, as well as 
some other ingredients which would be 
prohibited by the standards. 
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CARLOADING REQUIREMENTS 
’ SAME IN REVISED ODT 18 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Substantially the 
same loading requirements for grain and 
grain products are contained in General 
Order ODT 18A, issued Oct. 23 by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. The 
new order becomes effective, Nov. 1, and 
supersedes ODT 18, revised, as amended, 
and also incorporates special directions 
ODT 18A-1, 2 and 3 and General Per- 
mit ODT 18A-1. 

The new order, ODT officials declared, 
is being issued at a time when the ODT, 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Shippers Advisory Boards, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and other 
shippers’ groups are inaugurating a 
campaign to increase railroad efficiency 
by 10%. 

One provision of the new order ap- 
parently requires a consignor’s certifi- 
cate endorsement on shipping instruc- 
tions on all cars which may fall below 
the loading minimums set up by reason 
of one or another of the exemptions set 
forth in the order. Failure to provide 
such certificate shall constitute a rep- 
resentation to the rail carrier that the 
car has been exempt in one way or an- 
other. 

The new order incorporates a section 
of the old order which provides that, 
under stated circumstances, not in ex- 
cess of three consignors may consolidate 
in a single car separate consignments 
of carload freight originating at the 
same point of origin, for shipment to not 
in excess of three consignees at not in 
excess of three destinations. 

The new order provides in part that 
rail carriers shall publish a specific tariff 
rule or rules governing the restowing or 


rebracing of carload freight at inter- . 


mediate destinations to apply on car- 
load freight transported subject to the 
aforementioned consolidation privileges. 
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SW SOYBEANS TO PROCESSORS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—After advising the 
grain trade of the Southwest on Oct. 
15 to tender all their soybeans originat- 
ing in F and G areas to the Commodity 
Credit Corp., this agency on Oct. 22 
advised the grain trade to offer these 
beans first to local soybean processors 
and Pacific Coast plants before offering 
them to the Commodity. 
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PILLSBURY DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Minneapouis, Minn.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
on Oct. 26 declared a dividend of 25c 
per share on common stock payable Dec. 
1 to stockholders of record Nov. 10, 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, an- 
nounced. This is the sixty-sixth consecu- 
tive dividend paid by the company. 





General Mills Gets “E" Award 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Army-Navy 
“E” award for “outstanding production 
of war material” has been won by the 
Mechanical Division of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturing 
high precision naval ordnance, it re- 
vealed Oct. 26 in a letter to Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, from 
Undersecretary of the Navy James For- 
restal. 

General Mills is one of very few food 
manufacturing companies in the coun- 
try whose production of war materials 
other than food has been so successful 
as to win the coveted “E.” 

In his letter to Mr. Bullis, Under Sec- 
retary Forrestal said: “Your effort as 
shown by your remarkable production 
record is helping our country along the 
road to victory. May I extend to you 
men and women of General Mills my 
congratulations for accomplishing more 
than seemed reasonable or possible a 
year ago.” 

Mr. Bullis replied in part: “It is ex- 


ceedingly gratifying to the officers of the 
company and to the men and women.- of 
the mechanical division to know that 
our efforts in the production of war 
materials are considered worthy of this 
honor. We are proud to be making our 
contribution toward victory, and we 
pledge our continued efforts and fullest 
co-operation in the coming months.” 

General Mills first went into produc- 
tion of naval ordnance in November, 
1941, just prior to Pearl Harbor. Un- 
der the leadership of Arthur D. Hyde, 
vice president of General Mills, and 
president of the Mechanical Division, 
the company is now producing torpedo 
directors and gun sights for the United 
States Navy and has completed a diffi- 
cult contract for the British Admiralty. 
Other fire control computing mechanisms 
involving extremely complicated preci- 
sion work are also in production. 

The formal presentation of the “E” 
award will be made within approxi- 
mately. three weeks, the Navy Depart- 
ment said. 
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CONTROL PLAN FOR GRAINS URGED 
TO SAFEGUARD FADING SUPPLIES 


Millers’ Advisory Committee Backs Plan to Set Aside Food Needs 
First With Feed Demands Taking the Balance 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—What would be 
in effect a Controlled Materials Plan for 
grains may be worked out in an industry- 
indorsed government program designed 
to balance distribution of grains to meet 
the demands for food. The Flour Mill- 
ing Industry Advisory Committee meet- 
ing with the War Food Administration 
discussed such plans at a meeting here 
Oct. 25, as concern increases over the 
rapid disappearance of wheat for feed 
and alcohol purposes. 

The program as discussed would either 
through WFA edict or through a gov- 
ernment-industry agreement allocate 
supplies and at the same time set aside 
emergency reserves. Actual industrial 
grain needs would be listed and _ pro- 
vided for, with feeding demands trimmed 
to the remaining supply. 

Since 30% of all processed food comes 
from grain, that and the industrial needs 
for war materials from corn would be 
taken care of first. Approximately 20% 
of all corn, 45% of all wheat, 40% of 
oats, and 10% of barley thus would be 
covered into a stated stockpile for mill- 
ing or processing. Miscellaneous grains 
would be lumped with the remaining 
major grains in the allotment for feed. 


Heads of wet and dry corn process- 
ing companies, leading flour and other 
wheat using firms and breakfast cereal 
manufacturers have discussed this plan 
with WFA officials and agreed to sup- 
port it. In this, these company heads 
are at odds with their buying depart- 
ments, which believe that only increased 
prices can accomplish the diversion from 
feed to manufacturing. 

The plan will be submitted to Marvin 
Jones, food administrator, and is de- 
scribed as having a good chance of being 
accepted since it is approved by both the 
trade and government representatives. 

C. S. Kauffman presided at the meet- 
ing of the millers’ advisory group. A 
committee headed by M. L. Mulroy, 
Russéll‘Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
remaliied ‘in Washington on Oct. 26 to 
select ‘personnel on several task com- 
mittees to handle various phases of the 
problem of supplies and end use of 
grains. 

The afternoon session of the commit- 
tee was devoted to the matter of sup- 
plies and equipment for the continued 
operation of the mills, what manpower 
troubles the mills are experiencing and 
how their transportation problems can 
be remedied. 





FDA Continues Heavy Flour Buying 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Con- 
tinued heavy purchases of wheat flours 
are indicated by the Food Distribution 
Administration—ostensibly for shipment 
under lend-lease or through some Army- 
Foreign Economic Administration ar- 
rangement which is to be worked out by 
the military buyers and Leo Crowley, 
head of the latter organization. The pro- 
posed United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which is 
scheduled for discussion by representa- 
tives of the Allied Nations here Nov. 9 
and at Atlantic City the following day, 
is not. involved in the immediate pur- 
chases of flour by FDA, but administra- 
tion officials are discussing a general 
purchasing and sales set-up for future 
operation when more territory is lib- 
erated by the armed forces. 

Commodity Credit Corp. also is in- 
volved, having worked out a preliminary 
arrangement with Crowley’s organiza- 
tion to handle imported foods which will 
be purchased by FEA in the future, if 
present discussions pan out. CCC’s for- 
eign food, and perhaps feed, purchases 
work is in process of being transferred 
to FEA, but whether the arrangement 
will entirely eliminate CCC from the 
underwriting job remains to be seen. 

FDA’s latest announcement of flour 
purchases cover 7,840,000 Ibs of hard 
wheat enriched flour, wanted during 
November and December, with accept- 
ance scheduled for not later than mid- 
night Nov. 3. Immediate delivery is 
needed for 4,480,000 lbs, with the balance 
set down at Atlantic ports. : 

FDA will buy 40,000,000 lbs of com- 
pressed, enriched wheat flour for west 
coast export op Noy, 1 if the mills will 





accompany the bids with feeds resulting 
from the milling. Announcement No. 
1682, issued Oct. 20, said, “FSCC needs 
the standard mill run mixed wheat seed 
and standard middlings obtained in. the 
manufacture or flour purchased under 
this announcement and offers of flour 
accompanied by offers of offal in propor- 
tion of approximately three fourths mill 
run and one fourth standard middlings 
may be given preference in award.” 

Seven million pounds of rye flour for 
export is also desired by the FDA, 
which will accept offers by midnight Oct. 
28 for shipments to the East. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Thomas 
& Clark, Peoria, Megowen-Educator 
Food Co. and the J. B. Carr Co. sold 
the FDA 5,080,000 Ibs of army type C 
biscuit at prices ranging from .135 to 
.1557 lb according to packaging speci- 
fications. 

v ¥ 

Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co. sold the 
government 1,770,000 lbs of miscellaneous 
feeds and J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Or- 
leans, supplied 180,000 lbs in purchases 
announced by FDA for last week. The 
government sought bids on 800,000 Ibs 
of wheat bran and screenings but re- 
ceived no offer. ‘ 

Delivered f.o.b. Houston, the Houston 
company supplied 130,000 lbs of hog 
feed @ $3.41 cwt, 300,000 Ibs of starter 
and growing mash @ $3.81 cwt, 620,000 Ibs 
of mixed scratch feed @ $2.84 cwt, 600,- 
000 lbs of laying mash @ $3,49 cwt and 
120,000 Ibs of calf meal @ $4.17 cwt. 
The Gibbons company delivered at New 
Orleans 180,000 lbs of mixed scratch 
feed @ $2.82 cwt. 
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FLOUR SALES STILL LIMITED 


EVEN WITH DECLINE IN WHEAT 


Many Mills Continue Out of Market Entirely—Those Remaining 
Less Interested in Obtaining New Business Than 
in Filling Orders Already on Books 


No new developments have been re- 


ported in the principal flour markets 
of the United States, with many mills 
continuing out of the market entirely, 
even with the slightly easier trend in 
wheat. 


Mills still able to do business 
are less interested 
in obtaining new 
bookings than they 
are in filling orders 
already listed. As 
a result, few large 
orders are recorded, business consisting 
mostly of small lot sales for fill-in pur- 
poses. 





Most large bakeries are covered 
for the present, but in some cases buy- 
ing may soon be necessary. 

Aside from a round lot of 100,000 
sacks of flour sold to an eastern bak- 
ing company, no large individual sales 
have been made recently at the Minne- 
apolis market. In spite of this, North- 
west mills last week booked 90% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 124% of capacity 
the previous week and 52% in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Millers 
say they cannot sell top patents prof- 
itably at ceilings, but they continue to 
make sales. With the government press- 
ing for early delivery of flour pur- 
chased, and with shipping directions 
from the trade plentiful, some of the 
larger spring wheat mills are operating 
at capacity. High protein clears are 
scarce, but low protein varieties are not 
wanted temporarily and price shading 
is necessary to move them. 

Family flours and clears are in good 
demand at Kansas City, as ceilings have 
cut off most of the bakery business. 
Clears are the biggest item, with much 
of the volume going to feed manufac- 
turers inasmuch as the prices are well 
under those of ground coarse grains. 
Southwestern mills booked 42% of ca- 
pacity last week, as against 51% in the 
week preceding and 55% in the similar 
week a year ago. Directions continue 
good and operations are up to the hilt. 


Sales at Buffalo are spotted and light 
due to the ceiling squeeze. Directions, 
reflecting the consumer demand, are 
heavy and flow in a constant stream to 
the mills. Spring clears and low pro- 
teins are in good demand. Mills are 
mainly concerned about supplying the 
immediate needs of the trade, and a vir- 
tual stalemate has developed in the writ- 
ing of contracts with the mulls. 

Other eastern markets report business 
is handicapped by a lack of flour to sell, 
with only short patents and clears of- 
fered. Mills are unconcerned about tak- 
ing on new business. 

Scattered sales are reported at Chi- 
cago as most mills remain out of the 
market. Family flour is active and de- 
liveries are good. 

Mills in the soft wheat section of the 
central states are operating on previous 
bookings for which they have wheat in 
their elevators. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest are 
very quiet. Coast mills are working on 
army and navy orders, while interior 
mills are busy with orders from the 
Middle and South East booked when the 
ceilings were raised. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production remained about the 
same last week, with the total output 
of the mills reporting to THe Norrn- 
WESTERN Mier, accounting for 738% of 
the nation’s output of flour, amounting 
to 3,489,660 sacks, compared with 3,- 
474,197 sacks in the previous week. 
In the similar period a year ago, when 
the mills reporting accounted for 64% 
of the total, the figure was 8,029,520 
sacks, two years ago it was 2,799,735 
and three years ago 2,858,214. Com- 
pared with the preceding week, the 
Northwest milled 12,000 sacks more, the 
Southwest 34,000 and the Pacific Coast 
4,000. Production in Buffalo was off 
7,000 sacks and in the central and south- 
eastern states 28,000. 





TIGHT FEED SITUATION CONTINUES, 
WITH OFFERINGS SCARCE 


All feedstuffs are in ever-increasing 
demand with no encouragement in the 
way of offerings. Further complications 
are forecast by the possibility of a ban 
on subsidies, talk of OPA ceilings on 
feed grains, discouraging winter grazing 
prospects and dwindling sales and dis- 
tribution of CCC feed wheat. 

Mixers and feed manufacturers have 
turned to the open 
market for wheat for 
feed, and utilization 
has been stimulated 
by the fact that 
present prices of 
wheat are practically identical pound for 
pound with oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums. There is no improvement in the 
by-product feed supply situation and 
offerings of such items as wheat feeds 
and the oil seed meals are as scarce as 
ever. New ceiling prices were estab- 
lished on gluten feed and gluten meal, 





effective Oct. 20. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices remains un- 
changed at 189.8 compared with 158.1 
a year earlier. 

Millfeed production in the Northwest, 
Southwest and Buffalo, according to re- 
ports compiled by THe NortHwestern 
MItter, amounted to 56,736 tons last 
week, compared with 55,441 in the pre- 
ceding week and 42,789 in the similar 
period a year ago. Total crop year out- 
put to date at the three centers is well 
above a year ago, with the current figure 
amounting to 895,082 tons, compared 
with 779,583 a year ago. Complete de- 
tails of output are shown in the table 
on the opposite page. 

Wheat millfeeds continue in very scant 
supply at Minneapolis even though mills 
in the spring wheat area operated at 
near capacity or at least to the capacity 
afforded by the manpower situation. The 
few open market offerings which do ap- 


pear are urgently taken as quickly as 
made. In the absence of wheat feed 
offerings, demand for ground grain feeds, 
especially ground wheat, is holding very 
active. Since deliveries of wheat from 
CCC stocks are virtually unobtainable, 
mills and grinders have entered the 
open market in a large way for wheat 
for grinding purposes. 

At other markets the general wheat 
feed situation, if anything, is tighter. 
The demand for all types continues 
urgent. 

At Chicago only a few straight car 
lots are offered with most of the pro- 
duction being moved out in mixed car 
lots or by trucks. 

At Kansas City all feedstuffs are in 
ever-increasing demand with no encour- 
agement in sight by way of larger offer- 
ings. 

There are no general offerings at 
Buffalo and eastern marketing centers 
with only moderate quantities allocated 
to the regular trade. 

Demand for millfeed is insatiable in 
Canadian markets. and supplies are in- 
adequate in spite of record breaking 
production. Mills are unable to take ad- 
vantage of attractive prices offered in 
the United States as they have little or 
no millfeed for shipment. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


No new business is reported at all 
in the Minneapolis trade area on soy- 
bean meal and only a few limited trans- 
actions are recorded for linseed meal. 
Soybean crushers report that large ton- 
nages of soybean pellets have recently 
been moved to western ranches for use 
in winter feeding. Linseed crushers 
continue to confirm limited tonnages 
from day to day to country dealers and 
mixed feed manufacturers but are 
spreading supplies as thinly as possible. 
Quotations hold at full ceiling levels at 
all markets. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


The demand for ground grain feeds 
continues quite active in view of the 
very limited supplies of wheat feeds. 
Since deliveries of wheat from CCC 
stocks are virtually unobtainable, mills 
and grinders have entered the open 
wheat market in a large way and pur- 
chased low grade wheat for feed grind- 
ing purposes. Ground wheat made from 
so-called “free” purchases figures about 
the same to somewhat lower than quota- 
tions for ground oats and ground bar- 
ley, so inquiry is good. The downward 
reaction which has taken place in the 
market for oats, barley and rye allows 
for lower prices on ground products 
made from these grains. Ground and 
cracked wheat when available from CCC 
stocks is nominally called 43.65 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but little or nothing is 
available. Ground wheat made from 
“free” wheat is quoted at $58 ton. 
Ground barley is holding at $57.50; 
ground oats $58, and ground rye $46, 
all per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, sacked, 
in car lots. 
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PURITY PROFITS INCREASE 

The Purity Bakeries Corp., Chicago, 
for the 12 weeks ended Oct. 9 report 
net profit of $481,689, compared with 
$370,114 in the corresponding period of 
1942. For the 40 weeks ended Oct. 9, 
Purity net income was $1,629,326, com- 
pared with $1,219,025 in the like period 
of 1942. 
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TRADE OPTIMISTIC 
OVER BURLAP SUPPLY 


Increased Availability of Both Light- 
weights and Heavyweights Brings 
Relief to Bag Manufacturers 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Increased avail- 
ability of burlap through the Centra! 
Burlap Office, made possible by the ar- 
rival of several steamers, has brought 
a feeling of optimism among the trade. 
Although the principal supplies are 
heavyweights, some lightweights are also 
coming in and are afloat to the further 
relief of bag manufacturers and, with 
the smooth functioning of the centra! 
office, conditions are much more en- 
couraging than for many months. 

The OPA order revising price sched- 
ules for freight equalization is expected 
to increase prices one quarter cent a 
yard. This will place bag manufactur- 
ers whose plants are located in diverse 
parts of the United States on a more 
equal price basis and in southwestern 
and Pacific Coast areas particularly the 
higher rate will help counteract the 
heavier freight rates on burlap. The 
prices named by the OPA are the re- 
sult of numerous conferences with the 
industry. 

Uncertainty in Washington over sub- 
sidies confuses and dominates the cotton 
market. Prices fluctuate but the strength 
comes from steadiness in outside mar- 
kets. Because of labor shortages, con- 
sumption for the year is expected to 
be about 1,000,000 bales less than figures 
last year and at the current meeting of 
the Cotton Textile Institute a 3-lb per 
capita rise in the use of cotton was 
urged to take care of America’s over- 
production, with suggestions for such ac- 
complishment. Other speakers at this 
forum pointed out the need for post- 
war research and initiative to aid in 
maintaining the world-wide position of 
American cotton, in the face of foreign 
supplies and competition. 

The WPB is reported working to de- 
termine the relative essentiality of the 
products made of pulp and paper and 
steps are being taken to insure the con- 
tinued availability of multi-wall paper 
bags for food products. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is reported to have 
held several meetings during the week 
to consider further use of these bags 
both for domestic and export use, and 
they continue in active demand. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co,’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.99 as compared with 
13.76 a year ago. 
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DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
OUTPUT BELOW LAST YEAR 
Wasuincoton, D. C.—According to fig- 
ures released by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the production of distillers’ 
dried grains for the month of September 
totaled 30,900 tons. This compares with 
an output of 28,100 tons for August, 
1943, 32,100 tons for September, 1942, 
and 18,500 tons for September, 1941. 
The figures for September, 1943, are 
preliminary. 
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Upward Trend of Wheat Prices 
Finally Comes to Halt 


Market Becomes Easier as Uncertainty Over Gov- 
ernment’s Price Plans Grows—Mill Buying Moderate 


Uncertainty the government’s 
plans for the proposed ceilings on wheat 
and feed grains has eased the wheat 
market slightly and the steady upward 
price trend has fin- 
ally dropped off. 
Trading is slow as 
many operators 
await the  Presi- 
dent’s message on 
the food situation and further develop- 
ments in the battle on the subsidy prob- 
lem. 

Mills buying of wheat has been desul- 
tory, since new flour business is re- 
stricted even at the lower wheat prices 
which prevail. There has been moderate 
commercial buying, thought to be against 
sales of cash wheat to feed mixers. 

Seeding of winter wheat is practically 
completed in the most northern sections 
and well advanced to completed in cen- 
tral and southwestern areas. Early sown 
wheat is up to a good stand where mois- 
ture is ample, but. rain is needed in the 
greater portion of the western plains. 
Conditions are especially bad in south- 
ern Nebraska and western Kansas where 
some wheat has not sprouted and fields 
are dying because of insufficient mois- 
ture. Rains have been helpful in the 
lake region and the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi valleys. 

Threshing of wheat in the Canadian 
prairie provinces of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan is about completed and in Al- 
berta remains 15 to 20% incomplete. 
The Canadian Wheat Board has issued 
its price list No. 2 for wheat dated Oct. 
14, 1948. Prices are those which are 
being paid producers, car lot basis, in 
store at Fort William or Vancouver. 
No. 1 hard and No. 1 northern was 
placed at $1.25 bu with spreads of 3c, 
5c, 10c, 15e, 19¢ and 21c bu below for 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and feed wheat, 
respectively. These spreads are more 
favorable to the farmer than those exist- 
ing previously. 

The Argentine government has estab- 
lished minimum prices on wheat of the 
1943-44 crop at equivalent of 65c bu, 
delivered Buenos Aires, compared with 
the previous rate of 55c bu. Argentina’s 
official report places the exportable sur- 
plus of wheat at 125,136,000 bus. Ac- 
cording to a special survey, commercial 
stocks of wheat in all positions except 
on farms, Oct. 1, were approximately 
229,437,000 bus. 

Duluth had a heavy run of wheat in 
the past week, 1,473 cars, the bulk of 
it due for shipment to the East before 
navigation on the Great Lakes closes. 
Buyers there are bidding 1@2c bu over 
Minneapolis for the high protein offer- 
ings. During the same period, Minne- 
apolis received 2,541 cars. There is a 
noticeable slackening in inquiry, how- 
ever, and premiums are off 1@2c bu. 
The weakness is credited largely to scar- 
city of labor for unloading. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern, testing up to 14% 
protein, brings 21,@31,c over the De- 
cember option, 15%, 41,c over, and 16%, 
12@13¢ over. 

On the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City values are depressed 11,@21,c 
on hard winter wheat and 31,@5c on 


over 











Prices 
a Little 
Down 


red wheat. Hard wheat premiums range 
1@1%,c lower with the larger decline 
on the higher protein offerings. Demand 
for hard wheat is reported good; how- 
ever, volume of offerings is limited and 
moderate buying power is sufficient to 
absorb amounts on sale. Weakness in 
values and premiums came as the result 
of the necessity of light purchases by 
mills until such time as pressure of 
flour against ceiling limits eases. Stor- 
age interests are taking sparingly of 
offerings apparently desirous of utiliz- 
ing vacant storage space for soybeans 
and other grains. Receipts at Kansas 
City last week totaled 711 cars, much 
of which represented a transfer of stock 
from county to terminal storage. Ship- 
ments were only moderately less than 
the previous week and totaled 984 cars. 

There is little activity in wheat mar- 
kets of the Northwest. Coast mills are 
out of the market, leaving the field to 
the interior trade. Interior mills buy 
what wheat they need to cover their 
flour sales, both old and new bookings. 

There is no interest from the Middle 
West, and most of the buying is to 
cover on old sales of wheat. Dealers 
are busy shipping on old contracts. 

Ample supplies are coming from the 
farms to take care of the limited de- 
mand. Feed wheat is moving rapidly, 
but not in sufficient quantities to fill 
the demands of the feed trade. CCC 
is still trying to catch up on its back 
orders, but is still far behind. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LOOSE-WILES GETS STAR 
New York, N. Y.—The Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., at Long Island City, has 
received 1943 citation for 
meritorious service on the production 
front, the Army-Navy “E” pennant with 
a white star added. The first award 
for a 30-fold increase in ration 
biscuit production over an eight-month 
period; outstanding work in conceiving 
and developing palatable, nutritious “K” 
ration biscuits in collaboration with the 
Quartermaster Corps, and the ingenious 
creation of a waterproof package sub- 
stitute for tin for shipping rations. 





its second 


was 
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CCC Wheat Reported 
Going to Small 
Operators Only 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Current Kansas 
City CCC feed wheat attitude is to get 
the product as close to the consumer 
as possible, selling local dealers, feeders 
and small manufacturers. Some wheat 
is still being sold to larger processors, 
but quantities are smaller and smaller. 
CCC attitude is that large mixers have 
been adding disproportionate mark-ups 
to their mixed feeds despite OPA regu- 
lation. Feed manufacturers contend that 
their mark-ups are official and that the 
most efficient way to get the wheat to 
the livestock is through properly bal- 
anced manufactured feed. 

Wheat premiums stiffened in Kansas 
City Oct. 25 despite the continued ab- 
sence of important mill buying. Pur- 
chases by distillers and feed men who 
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Ee al 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 

Previous Oct. 24, Oct. 25 Oct. 26, 

Oct. 23, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

nino ni. TELE E ELE TE TTT *795,364 783,292 727,489 706,568 615,264 

rr TT rT Tr Tre 1,304,381 1,270,645 1,161,843 1,041,122 1,009,300 

TED ov cecccccecanescccesese 486,640 493,449 436,533 359,582 410,289 

eS Ee Se rer eee +550,122 577,940 490,623 427,447 447,021 

North Pacific Coast ........... 353,153 348,871 213,032 265,016 376,340 

WOE bn v.ciekseneeseccsesee 3,489,660 3,474,197 3,029,520 2,799,735 2,858,214 
Percentage of total U. S. output 3 73 64 64 64 

*Partly estimated. tincomplete. 


Percentage of activity 


Crop-year flour production 
t 














lam .) July 1 to——, 
Oct. 23, Previous Oct. 24, Oct. 25, Oct, 26, Oct. 23, Oct. 24, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 942 
Northwest ....... 75 74 66 63 55 11,668,534 10,828,235 
Southwest ....... 94 91 84 75 73 19,337,683 17,665,973 
Buffalo .....ec00. 84 85 75 62 71 7,509,005 6,565,520 
Central and S. E. 72 74 72 63 64 9,140,038 7,197,864 
N. Pacific Coast.. 86 97 58 66 89 4,910,300 4,328,074 
Totele .ecces 84 84 74 67 68 52,565,560 46,585,666 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Got, FBR .cvcvs 814,380 806,145 99 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 756,947 93 capacity output’ tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 722,489 89 Oct. 17-83 ....0.. 738,822 496,015 67 
Two years ago... 814,380 600,126 74 Previous week 738,822 449,221 61 
Five@-YOAr QVETABE 2. ccccccccccccces 77 wee BOO .aceses 738,822 454,257 61 
TeN-yea@r AVETAGES ....ccrcccccccses 71 Two years ago... 763,518 421,631 55 
. Five-year Average ........scesceeee 55 
Kansas City WEeORP QVOTERR o.cc06scdecasecees 62 
Oct. 17-33 ...... 352,800 296,555 84 Pp v7 Ypres cilia eines 
ah SN ge 352,800 314,238 89 on for current week was partly 
Year ago ......- 352,800 255,711 72 . 
Two years ago... 352,800 270,323 76 Minneapolis 
Five-year A@Verage .....eeeeeeeeeres 78 ‘ " 
Pe <n ll i aaa a 8 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year average . 7 capacity output tivity 
Wichita ee | ere 319,284 299,349 94 
Oct. 17-23 ...... 111,132 100,209 oq Previous week .. 319,384 . 334,071 = 
: > BOOP OOO «cc csces 353,388 273,232 77 
Previous week 111,132 94,020 85 Tw P 2 as r me 
: , wo years ago 351,036 284,937 81 
CORP GMS cavcces 111,132 90,086 81 ee ee 
os cies ‘dann 111.132 92.447 83 henge BR oe. RPE Tee eee 68 
wo years ago... rise , co ee 59 
Salina 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTER) 
Oct. 17-83 2.2... 109,956 101,472 92 : —. sengeemapimenst 
Previous week 109,956 105,440 96 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago .....+. 109,956 93,557 85 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Two years ago... 109,956 78,226 71 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 17-38 ...... 269,100 210,437 78 
Previous week 219,100 211,643 97 
VOGr OBO cccoess 221,088 135,585 61 
Two years ago... 256,368 166,106 65 
PEVO-YVOGF QVOTARS ccccccccccccccses 68 
WOMN=-FORE GVOTERO cvrvocsececccsces 67 

Portland District 

Oot. WT+EB wccavs 143,200 142,716 100 
Previous week 143,200 137,228 95 
WOOP OBO .rccece 143,472 77,447 54 
Two years ago... 146,216 98,909 68 
FPiv@-YOOAr AQVETAGZOS 2. ccccccccccececs 76 
TOR=FORF AVETERS « cccccevecccsecee 71 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oot, 27688 wacses *764,520 550,122 72 
Previous week ..*777,456 577,940 74 
BOG GOP ccscces 680,982 490,623 72 
Two years ago... 672,319 427,447 63 
DAUOAPOOE GVOTERG oc ccccecceavecses 64 
WO PORe GVOPRED occ cccscecvervess 65 


Current week partly 
*Including mills not 


estimated, 
previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oot. BFBB sccas 577,416 486,640 84 
Previous week 577,416 493,449 85 
SOOW GOS cxcecee 577,416 436,533 75 
Two years ago... 568,008 359,582 62 
WeVOrTOe GVGTERG osc ikc cee seccseres 73 
Ten-year Average .......cccccseses 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour millfmg capacity of the territories included): 


c—Southwest——, -—Northwest—, -——Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 17-33 ..00- 31,338 505,475 16,087 241,719 9,311 147,888 56,736 895,082 
Previous week 30,400 15,600 9,441 55,441 
Two weeks ago.. 30,080 16,951 9,188 §2,219 
7" Gaerne aa ie 20,008 433,741 14,438 217,555 8,352 128,287 42,798 779,583 
| EEN rt 24,835 419,792 13,911 209,606 6,880 124,238 45,626 753,636 
1940 .cccccccces 24,179 388,060 °11,885 199,457 7,625 126,327 43,689 713,844 
MD sss abvereae 23,916 416,827 11,665 218,846 7,611 138,574 43,192 774,247 
Five-yr. average 26,455 432,779 13,597 217,437 7,956 133,063 48,008 783,279 





no longer can get feed wheat are enough 
to keep fire under the market. 

Kafir and milo are moving in good 
volume after having dropped 10@15c 
in less than a week. Quoted around 
$2.40, Kansas City, these sorghums are 
going to feed men, brewers and anyone 
else who needs corn and cannot get it. 

Barley, oats and rye all are about 
‘on’ the same price per pound basis as 


‘wheat, although rye is somewhat cheap- 


er, .The demand by the feed trade and 
the value of these grains for feed is, 


for the most part, the sole determining 
factor in establishing their values. Or- 
dinary commercial use of these products 
is not a significant price factor market- 
wise in the present sellers’ market. 
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CHILE WHEAT ACREAGE 
About 2,048,800 acres were sown to 
wheat in Chile for the 1943-44 crop year, 
an increase of 11% compared with the 
preceding season, the Department of 
Commerce announces, 


16 


Drouth Jeopardizes 
Anticipated Gains 
in Wheat Acreage 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reporting a very 
spotty the hard 
wheat areas of Texas, the wheat improve- 
ment association of that state late last 
week pointed out that the 20% antici- 
pated increase in acreage may not be 
realized, and that the yields may go 
well below those of the year just past 


condition in winter 


if heavy rains do not come in the next 
30 days. 

Observing that subsoil moisture alone 
is responsible for the last crop coming 
through somewhat satisfactorily, the bul- 
letin said that much of the present wheat 
seeding, of which 80% is in the ground, 
has been “dusted in,” and of course will 
not germinate until satisfactory 
come. 

The wheat in the Dallas, Denton, Fort 
Worth area is in fair shape, but in the 


rains 


north and west the spotted condition 
does not give grain men and millers 
much encouragement. 

The spotted condition, reported before, 
through Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and is beginning to alarm the 
The 
the 
western area simply do not have enough 


continues up 


trade depending upon those areas. 
great wheat plains of Kansas in 
subsoil moisture to warrant seeding, in 
most cases—but the farmers are dusting 
in some wheat there, too, in the hope of 
getting timely rains. 
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RECORD ACREAGE IN 1944 
CROPS PLANNED BY WFA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three major 
problems concern the War Food Admin- 
istration in connection with the 1944 
food program, Marvin Jones, head of 
that agency, told the House agriculture 
committee recently, 





They are: 

1. Adequate production to meet es- 
sential food and fiber requirements for 
military, civilian, lend-lease and other 
needs. 

2. To obtain that production, without 
increasing the cost of living, through de- 
velopment of support prices and loans. 

3. Adequate distribution of food sup- 
plies among different claimant agencies 
and proper channeling of foods to the 
ultimate consumer. 

“We contemplate asking for the plant- 
ing of a record total of 380,000,000 acres 
in crops for harvest in 1944,” Mr. Jones 
said. “This compares with 854,000,000 
acres planted in 1942 and 864,000,000 
acres in 1943. This can be done in 
keeping with good soil conservation 
practice. We must not repeat the blun- 
der of the other war when land was 
plowed up without regard to its fitness 
for farm use and our future soil re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


sources were wasted by the creation of 
the Dust Bowl,” 
As for livestock production, Mr. Jones 


* stressed that: 


“(1) The total supply of feed for the 
year beginning Oct. 1, 1943, will be 
slightly less than the quantity actually 
fed in the year just closed; (2) during 
the first part of the previous feeding 
year, at least, the number of livestock 
and poultry on hand will be somewhat 
larger than last year. The feed supply 
per head of livestock will be less than 
in the year just closed, but about the 
same as the quantity used per head in 
1940. Under the circumstances, we will 
have to be very careful in the use of 
feed in order to maintain the largest 
practical balanced production of live- 
stock and poultry. 

“Last year we encouraged everyone 
to feed as heavily as possible in order 
to increase production of meat, dairy 
and poultry products. It will now be 
necessary to resort to more normal 
methods of feeding. We have somewhat 
less feed this year than we had last 
year, although there is more livestock 
to consume it.” 
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SOUTHWEST WHEAT NEEDS 
MORE THAN NORMAL RAIN 


Minn.—A long mois- 
ture period with “real rainfall“ is need- 
ed to make amends for the moisture de- 
ficiency and insure a crop for 1944 in 
the hard winter wheat region, A. W. 
Erickson, operator of a crop reporting 
service, said after returning from a 
recent trip in the Southwest. 

“Except for a narrow strip along the 
east edge of the hard winter wheat re- 
gion, the entire acreage is planted on 
shallow subsoil moisture. More than 
15,000,000 acres of the wheat has been 
seeded in the dust and had not ger- 
minated by Oct. 20,” he said. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


“To cor- 
rect this condition, from four to eight 
inches of moisture is needed before Feb. 
1, and at least three inches of this should 
fall in the form of a general rain within 
10 days to two weeks. If the wheat 
does not germinate until late this fall 
or during the winter, we will see the 
usual troubles that accompany such late 
germination,” he added. 

Stockmen in the Southwest are being 
deprived of much needed wheat pasture 
for cattle coming off the western ranges 
because of the late germination, Mr. 
Erickson said. “Last year at this time 
and during the winter the winter wheat 
region carried about 7,000,000 head of 
cattle and sheep, This year wheat pas- 
ture is developing on a very small acre- 
age in the Southwest and at this time 
is not a promising prospect,” he ex- 
plained. 





Weather Continues Dry Over 
Entire Winter Wheat Area 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—The weather, though ideal for this year’s crop, has been 


too dry for the new winter wheat, the Cargill Crop Bulletin states. 


Fairly general 


rains have been received in the eastern soft winter wheat states outside of Ohio. 


Dry topsoil conditions in the Southwest winter wheat states westward to central 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas have been relieved. The great plains area and the 


Pacific Northwest are badly in need of moisture. 


In spite of dry conditions seeding 


has been rather timely in most areas, though some of the seed was planted in the 


dust with the hope of early moisture. 


Some fields in favored areas are up to good 
stands, but growth generally is backward. 


It is still a question whether or not 
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* DONUTEERS ON THE FRYING LINE * 





The part that the doughnut is playing in wartime feeding of the armed 
services is an important theme of National Donut Month publicity this year. 
The front line activities of “donuteers,” such as these young women pictured 
above with their Red Cross Clubmobile, affords many opportunities for human 
interest stories. 





seedings will be increased to cover in full the goal proposed in the war food prograin. 
Even though that goal is reached the outlook is not very promising. Moisture is 
needed over the entire winter wheat area to stimulate growth, and to build up the 
reserve of subsoil moisture so necessary for good returns. 


* * * 


ToLepo, On10.—Sectional rains have benefited growing wheat. No estimate of 
the seeded acreage of wheat has been published, but the impression is that it has 
been materially increased. Wheat is up, presents a good appearance, but growth 
is short so far. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, OREGON.—Weather is more favorable to winter seeding, and this work 
is going on rapidly. There is sufficient moisture in the soil and early seeded wheat 
is now germinating satisfactorily. 


* * * 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Wheat seedin$ is practically done in the Wichita area. Some 
rains fell Oct. 22. The rain is much needed to sprout the seed, much of which 
has been drilled in dry soil. 

* * * 


HUTCHINSON, KANsAs.—Rains varying up to more than an inch needled central 
Kansas wheat last week, but the western third continues dry with a vast acreage 
unsprouted and much intended wheat land unplanted. Wheat within 100 miles of 
Hutchinson is generally well enough along for pasturing and many cattle are feeding 
on the new crop. 


* * * 


OxKtaHomMa City, Oxia.—Complaints of poor germination of wheat is prevalent 
among western Oklahoma wheat farmers where moisture is particularly deficient. 
The drouth is reflected in late planting of wheat in many localities. In other more 
favored areas, some wheat is up and making satisfactory progress and a few fields 
are being pastured. Generally grain pasture prospects are poor. 


* * * 


WInniPec, Man.—Manitoba was favored by bright, sunny weather last week, but 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta snow and rain accompanied with hard night frosts 
brought an end to fall field work in most sections. It is doubtful if much more fall 
plowing will be done in western Canada unless the weather is particularly favorable. 


* * * 


Dopce City, Kansas.—Rains on Oct. 22 arrested the drouth on a portion of tlie 
high plains and gives much winter wheat a good foundation. At Dodge City the 
precipitation was 1.69 inches and from a point 40 miles west of Dodge City and from 
there eastward it was general, amounting to af inch or more. This leaves huge areas 
of the high plains still deficient in rainfall and in the grip of a long dry spell. There 
has been only one short period of general rains over this entire area for a year, which 
occurred in a week in June. The Arkansas River has been absolutely dry from 
Dodge City to La Junta for 90 days. This is an unprecedented condition. In many 
areas wheat has not yet sprouted. In other more favored streaks it is doing fairly 
well, but compared to conditions obtaining at this time in the last three years the 
outlook is still unpromising over large areas. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weather continues favorable for the corn and soybean crop;, 
with both out of danger from frost. Wheat planting is about finished, although 
planting is being delayed in some areas because of dry soil conditions. Moisture is 
needed over the entire state to build up reserve subsoil moisture. 
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When bakers production problems are 


aggravated by unskilled help, overloaded plant facilities 
and war time restrictions—that’s when they most need good flours of 
dapentdite uniformity and sufficient tolerance to carry the daily production load. 
¥ We of Commander-Larabee Milling Company feel that we can best help the 
baker serve on the production front by furnishing just such dependable flours. 


: We specialize in the milling of bakers flours of all kinds. Long years of 


th 
“know how”—all the scientific controls of modern milling —dependable sources 


k of good wheats and a milling capacity to meet all requirements—give you the 
assurance that Commander-Larabee bakers flours are “right” for your needs. 
: Use Commander-Larabee flours as the foundation of your war time 
baking production and be assured of more uniform 


. baking results, of better quality breads, 
of 


4 that meet growing nutritional needs. 


* * . . + * * . + * * * 7 * 
it 
t. 
-e * There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE baker’s flour for every * 
Is baking purpose. Northwestern Hard Spring, Southwestern 


Winter Wheat, Cake and Pastry, and Whole Wheat Flours. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES e MINNEAPOLIS 
Commander Milling Company, Minneapolis * Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City « Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 










e THE WINDMILL IN BIBLICAL ART * 





This Fifteenth Century miniature, illustrating the Book of Joshua in 
a handsomely illuminated Bible in the British Museum, appears to estab- 


lish the windmill as a feature of early Hebrew landscapes. 


It is, however, 


anachronistic, for the windmill is not known to history until the Twelfth 


Century. 





Five Foot Shelf of Books for Flour Men 


(Continued from page 
serviceable personal or eal bookshelf 
Out of such an obvious need arises this 
and its included 

kind of a 


present dissertation 
effort to 
mum reference library. 

Perhaps it should be confessed at this 
point that the effort 
has another motive than merely to serve 
the breadstuffs industry: it is a motive 
To suggest libraries and 


set up some mini- 


above-mentioned 


of self-defense, 
varied types of home work for millers 
and bakers is no small chore, and if we 
can deal with all such demands, current 
and future, by and_ basic 
formula, we shall have saved ourselves 
a lot of trouble! An enterprise of this 
kind in the recent past was only partial- 
too 


one supreme 


ly successful, for the recipe was 


broad—it covered so much territory as 
to be of little use without supplementary 
information designed to meet the peculiar 
case of each inquirer. Reference here Is 
to one of the many service publications 
of Tux Norruwestern Minver, “A Bib- 
liography of Cerealiana,” which has been 
in use 1938. Its 
be judged from the subtitle, which sets 
forth that it is “a list of 


pamphlets cereal production 


since dimensions may 


books and 
on and 
marketing, milling and baking, and in- 
sect and fungus infestations of cereals 
and cereal products, including publica- 
provincial and national 


tions of state, 


agricultural experiment stations and 


boards of agriculture.” There are more 
4,000 titles. 


pleteness is made, but the list does cover 


than No pretense of com- 


a lot of ground—in fact, a lot too much. 
Hence, the frequent demand for a list 
small enough to squeeze into a row on 


the back edge of the desk or into a 
corner whatnot. 
Eliot’s renowned shelf contained 50 


but 
selected for 


Let us not be too exact, 
that the 49 titles 
our industrial shelf make up the magic 
Actually there are 52 bind- 
ings, for one of the works is in four vol- 


volumes. 


assume 
dimension. 


umes. Here they 
betically under 


tive headings: 


are, arranged alpha- 


six generally descrip- 
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Co., New York, N. Y. 280 pp. 1928. 

. Wahl, Arnold Spencer, Bread Production 
Under Scientific Management. Bakers 
Helper, Chicago, Ill. 585 pp. 1930. 

. Wihlfahrt, Julius E., and Brooks, Rob- 
ert W., A Treatise on Baking. Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y¥. 
364 pp. 1928. 

. Wihlfahrt, Julius E., and Brooks, 


21. Pirrie, 
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ert W., A Treatise on Cake Making. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
N. W. 
WHEAT, FLOUR AND FEED 

25. Bailey, C. H., The Chemistry of Wheat 


Reinhold Publishing Co., 
Inc. (successor to Chemical Catalog 
Co., New York, N. Y.) 324 pp. 1925. 

26. Buller, A. H. Reginald, Essays on 
Wheat. The Macmillan Co., New 

York, N. ¥. 339 pp. 1919. 

27. Edgar, William C., The Story of a Grain 
of Wheat. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, N. ¥. 195 pp. 1903. 

28. Ewing, W. Ray, Handbook of Poultry 
Nutrition. Privately printed. 1,200 
pp. 1941. . (Revised edition, 1943.) 

29. Kent-Jones, D. W., Modern Cereal Chem- 
istry. Northern Publishing Co., Liv- 
erpool, Eng. 446 pp. 1927. 

30. Lockwood, J. F., Provender 
Northern Publishing Co., 
Eng. 1939. 

31. Maynard, Leonard A., Animal Nutrition. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inec., New 
York, N. ¥., and London, Eng. 1937. 

32. Morrison, F. B., Feeds and Feeding. 
Morrison Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. 


and Flour. 


Milling. 


Liverpool, 


The Wheat Plant. E. 
New York, N. Y¥. 


] 


3. Percival, John, 
P. Dutton & Co., 
463 pp. 1922. 

34. Robbins, Wilfred, and Ramaley, Francis, 
Plants Useful to Man. Blakiston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 428 pp. 1937. 

Snyder, Harry, Bread. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. ¥. 293 pp. 1929. 

36. Swanson, C. O., The Quality of Wheat 
and Flour. Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 227 pp. 1938. 

Swanson, C. O., The Physical Properties 
of Dough. Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1943. 

38. Tottingham, W. E., Plant Biochemistry. 


Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 249 pp. 1934. 
NUTRITION 

39. Fishbein, Dr. Morris, Your Diet and 


Your Health. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. ¥. 298 pp. 1937. 

40. McCollum, E. V., and Simmonds, Nina, 
Food, Nutrition and Health. 127 pp. 
Ist ed. 1925. 8th ed. 1940. 

41. McCollum, E, V., and Simmonds, Nina, 
The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
199 pp. 1919. 

42. Sherman, Henry C., and Pearson, Con- 
stance M., Modern Bread From the 
Viewpoint of Nutrition. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, N. Y. 118 pp. 1942. 

43. Sherman, Henry C., The Science of Nu- 
trition. Columbia University Press, 
New York, N. ¥Y. 253 pp. 1943. 
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Fourteenth Century manuscripts in the British Museum disclose curious 
marginal decorations, among which the windmill is a 
subject frequently chosen. 
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Thomas Robinson & Sons, Ltd., Roch- 
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BAKING 
Irons, J. R., Breadcraft. Maclaren & 
Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 440 pp. 1936. 
Jago, William, First Principles of the 
Science of Baking. Bakers Helper, 
Chicago, Tl. 186 pp. 1 
Kirkland, John, The Bakers’ A. B. C. 


Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 





44. Sherman, Henry C., and Smith, 8. L., 
The Vitamins. Reinhold Publishing 


Co., Inc. (Successor to Chemical Cata- 
leg Co., New York, N. Y¥.) 575 pp. 
931. 


45. Swanson, C. O., Wheat Flour and Diet. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 
203 pp. 1928. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


46. Hoffman, G. Wright, Future Trading. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 1932. 


47. Horvath, A. A., The Soybean Industry. 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York, 
N. YY. 221 pp. 1938. 
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Something is lacking from this shelf, 





no doubt, but most of the missing books 
are the ones that have not been written, 
There should be, among others, a good, 
history of 
Perhaps something is 


up-to-the-moment general 
flour and bread. 
missing from the shelf, too, because we 
have failed to put it there, and doubtless 
there will be those who think they 
have 


could 
better choice. President 
Eliot found that was the case even with 
his Harvard Classics. 


made a 


Granting its imperfections, the list is 
now ready to be presented to the book- 
seller. But there will be collectors who 
do not wish to play this game sight 
unseen. They will want to exercise some 
degree of discretion and selection. For 
these we offer such detailed information 
about the books as seems likely to assist 
beth in selection and in acquisition: 


1. Ancient history in the commercial bu 
ing industry is pretty well tied up with 
flour milling, and has had even less att: 
tion from historians. A modern phase of 


commercial baking history, however, is de:lt 

with by Dr. Alsberg in his book on the ’ 
great era of corporate combinations duri 
the middle twenties. 


Dr. Alsberg for many 
years was a director of the Food Resear h 4 
Institute of Stanford University, and later 
of the Giannini Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of California. He died in 1940. The 
book is described as miscellaneous public:- 
tion No. 3, and is available from Food 
Research Institute, in paper cover only, it 
$1 per copy. 

2. The short history of milling by Heury 
A. Bellows is a paper covered booklet pre- 
senting in brief outline the story of grain 
grinding from earliest times. Mr. Bellows, 
formerly managing editor of this journal, is 
no longer living, but other members of t 
staff now have in hand a revision of thie 


booklet to cover developments in milling 
and baking during the past quarter of a 
century. This work has had a very wide 
circulation, and copies are still availabl: 


without cost to readers of The Northwestern 
Miller and its companion publications. 

3. The Bennett and Elton history of corn 
milling (the ‘corn’ should be read as 
“wheat'’) comes as near as anything there 
is to being definitive in the area of milling 
antiquity. It is predominantly British, how- 
ever, in its more modern passages, and a 
lot of milling history has gone over the 
dam since publication of the work’s fou! 
volumes, which came from the press be- 
tween 1898 and 1904. No miller’s librar 
nevertheless, should be without this set. It 
is out of print, and probably can be ob- 
tained only through diligent advertising in 
the used book trade (your local book deale: 
will do the job for you). Copyright and 
plates were purchased by The Northwestern 
Miller shortly after the turn of the century, 
and in revised form the work was published 
serially in this journal. Mr. Bennett wus 
a prosperous Liverpool grain merchant. He 
directed and financed the research and } 
associate, Mr. Elton, wrote the text. Mr: 
Bennett's enthusiasm for the subject led him 
to acquire a large collection of stones and 
other milling implements. William GC. Eu- 
gar, editor of The Northwestern Miller, pro- 
posed in 1903 to purchase this collection 
as the nucleus of a more ambitious museum 
of the flour milling industry to be esta! 
lished in Minneapolis, but learned that th: 
Liverpool Public Museum had obtained th: 
Bennett relics by bequest. 

4. Mr. Edgar's book, “The Medal of Gold 
is the story of Washburn Crosby Co. and 
the antecedents of General Mills, but it con- 
tains much general historical backgroun( 
and broadly sketches the development 
flour milling in Minneapolis. It is rich 
milling lore and personalities. The book is 
out of print, but was widely distributed and 
copies doubtless can be obtained withou'! 
great difficulty through the second-ha 
book trade. 

5. Most noteworthy of all the few h 
torical works available to students of flou! 
milling is that of Professor Kuhlmann. 
is somewhat limited in scope but points tl: 
way to a similar work embracing the su!- - 
ject in its entirety. It is indispensable 
any milling library, and yet, unhappily, 
out of print and available only throus! 
second-hand sources. Professor Kuhlma:!) 
is a member of the faculty of Hamline Un'- 
versity, St. Paul. His book originated as 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay. Son 
of the research upon which it was based 
was done in the library of The Northweste! 
Miller. Professor Kuhlmann has thought 
preparing a revised edition and doubtle 
would do so if properly encouraged. Hs 
previous success and his knowledge of t 
industry seem to suggest that he would | 
the logical author of a definitive histori: 
work much broader in scope than the fir-* 
undertaking. 

6. Growth of the commercial baking i! 
dustry in America, so far as it is disclosed 
in reports of the United States Census Bu- 
reau, is traced in this Stanford Universi' 
publication by Kyrk and Davis, the forme! 
a Chicago University economics profess! 
and the latter director of Food Resear! 
Institute. Copies are available from the 
institute at $1.50 per copy in cloth and 75: 
in paper. 

7. Mr. Dedrick is a veteran engineer an‘ 
educator of the flour milling industry, lo'<¢ 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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but yields to none of them. 
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MILLING AND BAKING IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


These small models of a very early Egyptian bakery and granary were excavated 
for the Metropolitan Art Museum from a necropolis, centuries old, in the crags and 


cliffs at Thebes. A leading Egyptian citizen, one Mehenkwetre, of the eleventh 
dynasty, which was before the time of Tut, had ordered the brightly colored wooden 
figures placed in his lavish tomb. The purpose of this rite was to insure, after 
Mehenkwetre’s death, a retention of that segment of Egyptian culture which would be 
most important to his new existence. The granary in this miniature display is care- 
fully modeled. In the courtyard sit the clerks with papyrus rolls and tablets which 
serve as record sheets. Two other mex measure wheat and load it into sacks to be 
hoisted up the stairs and into the three large bins. At the door is an overseer with 
staff in hand. Next, in the bakery, the men crack the grain with pestles, and the 
women carefully grind it into fine flour. Some of the bread is shaped into long 
loaves, while at a table a man prepares fancy cakes. Part of the loaves have been 
placed into an oven by means of a long peel. 





devoted to associational work (he was first shelf could have no more interesting orna- 
president of the Association of Operative ment. Notable is the appendix, containing 
Millers) and for many years professor of a description by Mr. Evans and his brother 
milling engineering in Pennsylvania State Cadwallader of what they considered the 
College. His book on practical milling is ideal four-run mill of that era, accompanied 
precisely what its title represents it to be. by engineers’ drawings. 
Copies may be had from the American 9. Gibson's “Gradual Reduction Milling” 
Miller, 330 Wells St., Chicago, at $6 per also is out of print, but it is by no means 
copy. out of date, for there is a certain timeliness 
8. Oliver Evans is renowned as the father and timelessness in its presentation of what 
of modern flour milling mechanics. Born in the author’s day was the ‘‘new process” 
in 1755 at Newport, Del., he became an ap- of milling and which fundamentally is the 
prentice to a wheelwright and in 1770 a process of today. Gibson (1855-1907) was 
partner with his brothers in a flour milling renowned in his time. He was an architect 
enterprise. He introduced various labor- and engineer but, after accepting the super- 
saving appliances, including the mechanical intendency of his father’s mill at Indian- 
elevator, which both cheapened and im- apolis (later the Acme mill of Acme-Evans 
proved the processes of flour making. He Co.), his major life work was in the mill- 
developed and employed in the mill a high ing field. He was a regular contributor to 
pressure steam engine. Into “The Young The Northwestern Miller, and much of the 
Millwright and Miller's Guide’ he put his content of his book was published serially 
knowledge of flour milling and a descrip- in this journal's columns. It is now in 
tion of his innovations. The book seems to process of reproduction in monthly install- 
have had an enormous distribution. Seven ments. “Gradual Reduction Milling”’ was 
editions are known to have been published, a book publishing project of Charles M. 
the last in 1832, 13 years after Mr. Evans’ Palmer in 1885, when he was owner of The 
death. A copy of the seventh edition is Northwestern Miller. Copies of the book 
in The Northwestern Miller library and possibly can be obtained through diligent 
doubtless in many public and_ technical advertising. 
libraries. Its value is largely historical and 10. “Millwrighting,’’ by James F. Hobart, 
academic, but if obtainable the five-foot enjoys textbook status but, like so many 
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other excellent works in the milling field, 
it is now out of print and the publisher 
states that it will not again be available 
except in the second-hand market. 

11. Kozmin has long been a great name 
among millers of the world. This distin- 
guished Russian writer, educator and prac- 
tical miller died in 1936, after playing a 
large part in the building of a technical 
literature in this field. He was founder 
and long the publisher of the Russian Miller, 
later called Soviet Miller and Baker. ‘Flour 
Milling’ is his one book. It has been de- 
scribed as “an encyclopedia of modern 
milling practice invaluable to the miller 
and to the engineer.’’ There have been four 
editions. An English translation was pub- 
lished in Great Britain and the United 
States and it can be had from G. Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C. 4, at 27s 6d ($5.25) per copy. Two 
years of the author’s life were spent in 
foreign research, mostly in America. In 
1921 he founded the chair of milling at the 
Moscow Institute of Technology. In the 
late twenties he again visited America, ac- 
companied by several young engineers. 

12. Without question the most complete 
and satisfactory book on the technical side 
of flour milling is Edgar S. Miller's “Studies 
in Practical Milling.’’ It is on the active 
list of The Northwestern Miller and is priced 
at $6. Formerly a member of the editorial 
staff of this journal, Mr. Miller is a prac- 
tical miller and engineer. The book brings 
together in permanent form the lesson ma- 
terial he prepared for the correspondence 
course in flour milling conducted jointly by 
The Northwestern Miller and Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute. It purports to contain, 
in easily applicable form, all the informa- 
tion needed for the mastering of modern 
milling machinery and processes. 

13. Charles E. Oliver died in 1933 after 
a distinguished career as a milling engineer. 
His book, “The Miller and Milling Engi- 
neer,’’ is out of print. Much more than a 
collector's item, it is well worth hunting for. 

14-15. J. H. Scott is an engineer and 
practical miller on the staff of Henry Simon, 
Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Eng. His 
“Flour Milling Processes,’’ and the earlier 
book, “The Microscope in the Mill,” are 
highly regarded not only by his own com- 
patriots but in this country as well. The 
books are obtainable through D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 

16. E. D. Simon is the son of Henry 
Simon, founder of Henry Simon, Ltd., Brit- 
ish mill building firm, and enjoys an inter- 
national reputation as a milling engineer. 
For many years he was in Parliament and 
in 1929 he was knighted for distinguished 
public service. He has written in various 
fields, among them housing, but notably in 
milling. His book, “The Physical Science 
of Milling,’’ brought out in 1930 by the 
Northern Publishing Co., Liverpool, is not 
now available from the publisher, one of the 
victims of the luftwaffe. Although it is 
written with the needs and special devices 
of the British miller in mind, its handling 
of the fundamental principles renders it of 
universal application. 

17. Leslie Smith, author of “Flour Mill- 
ing Technology,’ is an English authority 
on this subject. Since 1938 he has been 
technical director of Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., the British firm of flour milling 
engineers at Rochdale, Lancashire, prior to 
which, for many years, he was with the big 
British milling firm of Ranks, Ltd. He has 
conducted a correspondence course in mill- 
ing. His book, also on the list of the North- 
ern Publishing Co., probably will not be 
available from that source until after the 
war. 

18. Mr. Irons is a practical baker, re- 
nowned in Britain. His book, ‘‘Breadcraft,” 
can be had from Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., 
Stafford House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, at 26s ($5.12). 

19. Jago is a very great name in cereal 
chemistry and commercial baking. This dis- 
tinguished Englishman wrote several texts, 
the one here recommended being published 
in this country by Baker’s Helper Co., Chi- 
cago. It is out of print, but this and his 
other books were widely circulated and 
should be available at second hand, In the 
closing years of his life, which ended in 
1938, Mr. Jago was a member of the faculty 
of the Brighton School of Science and Art. 
He had been senior examiner in bread 
making and confectionery to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education and a lecturer 
on “Modern Developments of Bread Mak- 
ing’ and “The Chemistry of Confectioners’ 
Materials and Processes’ to the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, London. With his son, Wil- 
liam C. Jago, he brought out an early work 
under the title, “The Technology of Bread 
Making.” This 630-page volume, now out of 
print, is cherished by older members of 
the baking industry on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There were both English and 
American editions. A new version of this 
work was published in 1921. It is no longer 
available, except occasionally in the second- 
hand market, nor is its predecessor, a 908- 
vege revision of which was published in 
1911. 

20. “The Bakers’ A. B. CC.” is described 
as “an encyclopedic dictionary for bakers, 
confectioners and caterers.’””’ The author is 
John Kirkland, formerly head of the Na- 
tional Bakery School, London, and a con- 
tributor of articles to The Northwestern 
Miller and its companion publication, The 
American Baker. Only a limited number 
of copies is available from the publisher, 
Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., Stafford Housé, 
Norfolk St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. Price 
£1 10s ($6). 

21. Peter Pirrie’s book, ‘“‘Modern Bakery 
Production,” must be listed even though it 
is no longer obtainable from the publisher, 
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Bakers Weekly, New York, N. Y. The 
author is well known as a trade journal 
editor and convention speaker. 

22. The author of “Bread Production Un- 
der Scientific Management” studied at varied 
technical schools in this country and abroad, 
and has had wide experience in the field 
of baking chemistry. Formerly a teacher 
in the Wahl-Henius Institute, he is founder 
and president of the Wahl Institute, Chi- 
cago. He has perfected several baking 
processes. The book here recommended is 
said to have been based on the experience 
of 43 recognized authorities. It is obtain- 
able from the publisher, Baker’s Helper Co,, 
300 South Wells St., Chicago, at $5 per copy. 

23-24. Of these Fleischmann books by Mr. 
Wihlfahrt and Mr. Brooks no more need be 
said than that they have long been stand- 
ard texts at Dunwoody and other baking 
schools and widely used in the nation’s 
bakeshops. “A Treatise on Baking’’ deals 
primarily with bread and bread production 
and the ingredients used. Unfortunately it 
is out of print and there will be no new 
edition until after the war. The publishers 
feel that because of the radical and rapid 
changes brought about by government regu- 
lations any effort at revision now would be 
futile. “A Treatise on Cake Making’”’ is 
still available through any Standard Brands 
office at $1 per copy. 

25. One of the absolutely “must” books 
for this shelf is Dr. Bailey’s “‘The Chem- 
istry of Wheat Flour.’’ The author not only 
is one of the world’s outstanding cereal 
chemists but he has long been intimately 
associated in his work with problems that 
are of vital interest to the breadstuffs in- 
dustries. Unfortunately this book, like so 
many others, is temporarily out of print, 
but a revised and enlarged edition is in 
course of preparation. The publisher, R»in- 
hold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42d Sst, 
New York, N. Y., states that the exigen: ies 
of wartime make it impossible to set a 
publication date. 

26. Buller’s essays on wheat, now obtain- 
able only at second hand, would be a g»od 
book for the shelf, even though the date 
is 1919. 

27. “The Story of a Grain of Wheat’ has 
had an extraordinary career, Written by 
William C. Edgar, then editor of The North- 
western Miller, more than four decades «go, 
it has enjoyed an uninterrupted sale, «nd 
only recently went out of print. There were 
several editions and numerous printings. 
Although it is in many respects outdated, 
its dramatic quality and historical sound- 
ness render it timeless. Available now only 
in the second-hand market. 

28. Why a book on poultry nutrition in 
this gallery? Well, it ought to need no 
argument in these piping times of a com- 
mercial feed industry that has opened up 
new and increasingly attractive avenues of 
profitable adventure for makers and pur- 
veyors of grain products. A little further 
down in the list are three more feed books 
that also have good license to appear on 
the flour man’s shelf. Mr. Ewing’s volume 
is privately printed, and is distributed by 
him at South Pasadena, Cal. (drawer 213). 
The price is $10 for copies of the second 
very limited edition, now available. The 
first edition, published in 1941, is exhausted. 
Mr. Ewing is a veteran in the feed field 

29. Dr. Kent-Jones is a distinguished Brit- 
ish analytical and consulting chemist. lor 
many years he was chief examiner in bread- 
making for the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. His notable book on cereal chem- 
istry is now unobtainable from the _ pub- 
lisher, whose stocks were destroyed whien 
Liverpool was blitzed. 

30. When and if it becomes available 
again, Mr. Lockwood’s book on feed milling 
as it is carried on in England should offer 
important contrasts with American proc- 
esses, 

31. Maynard's “Animal Nutrition’ is an 
admirable textbook which should prove val- 
uable for those who want more than a 
casual understanding of the scientific prin- 
ciples that underlie not only the use jut 
the manufacture of animal feedingstuifs. 
The price is $4. Since 1937 the author has 
been professor of animal nutrition in Cornell 
University. 

32. If you feel that perhaps one book on 
feed should be enough, make it Profes-or 
Morrison’s celebrated work—the great scrip- 
ture of the industry. It is now in its 2'th 
edition, and is in such constant demand 
that a 10th printing of this edition is 
planned for November of this year. ‘The 
author says he had hoped to bring out a4 
completely revised (21st) edition last My. 
but war restrictions on many supplies male 
the project at that time inadvisable. Affairs 
move so rapidly in the feed world that 
important changes are necessitated in ex h 
of the frequent printings. ‘‘Feeds and Fe 'l- 
ing’ retails for $5. Most any book seller 
will get it for you, or it will be suppl d 
by the Morrison Publishing Co., 409 High- 
land Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. Professor Mor'i- 
son holds down the chair of animal hvi-- 
bandry at Cornell University. Early eci- 
tions of his book were brought out in cvl- 
laboration with W. A. Henry, a Cornell 
associate. 

33. Percival’s monumental work on t!e 
wheat plant ought to be in any group of 

f 


distinguished books bearing upon the g¢ 
eral field of breadstuffs, but it is out 
print and obtainable only at second har 
The author, a renowned English botani-' 
described all the wheat varieties known 
when he wrote, in the early 20's, For mai 
years he was professor of agricultural bo'- 
any in University College, Reading. 

34. A more recent book than Percival’s, 
giving the essential botanical background «f 
wheat, is the second edition of Robbin-' 
and Ramaley’s “Plants Useful to Man.” 
which can be had from the Blakiston Cv». 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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FRED HOOSE PRODUCING 
HORSE OPERAS 

Grain trade friends of Fred C. Hoose, 
for many years an important figure in 
the Kansas City market, one time presi- 
dent of its Board of Trade and active 
in politics and civic affairs, bring back 
interesting stories of his current activ- 
ities in Hollywood, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoose now are living. 

For many years of his grain trade 
activities Mr. Hoose, a long time friend 
of James Norris, was manager of the 

of the 
speculations and 


southwestern activities Norris 


Grain Co. Private 
speculations on company account with- 
out sufficient 


authority ultimately _ re- 


sulted in a major financial debacle, 
easily borne by the great Norris com- 
pany but dastrous far beyond the limits 
of his means to Mr. Hoose, who had 
long been regarded as a very rich man. 
Virtually without funds, Mr. Hoose 
turned to his lifelong love for the stage 
and undertook to gain a living from his 
considerable ability as an amateur and 
On _ the 
border of three score and ten, after a 


characteristic long-time struggle to gain 


even semi-professional actor. 


a hearing, he ultimately secured occa- 
sional employment in small character 
parts in the movies. 

Persistently, energetically and with un- 
limited self-confidence Mr. Hoose stuck 
to his ambition and his purpose. ‘Today, 
according to those who recently have 
visited him, he has a connection with 
Pictures, sometimes as a 
business office employee, sometimes acting 
“sheriff” parts and, recently with other 
actor connections, as a sponsored pro- 


Monogram 


ducer of the always reliable “westerns.” 

Mr. Hoose in the when he 
found 
theatrical production in Kansas City ac- 
quitted himself with more than moderate 
success in playing parts made _ notable 
by George M. Cohan and Cyril Maude 
and never hesitated to have his inter- 
pretations of parts compared with theirs. 
He was especially proud of his cousin- 
ship with Holbrook Blinn. Whether or 
not the love of grease paint was, as he 
asserted, “in the blood,” it apparently 
is supplying Mr 


years 


amusement in semi-professional 


Hoose the means to 
recoup his broken fortunes at a time of 
life when most men are more likely to 
confess themselves licked by 
circumstance. 


unhappy 
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DEGLAMORIZING CHRISTMAS 


Christmas will be “deglamorized” this 
year if one group of War Production 
Board staff members has its way, says 
Nation’s Business. This group holds 
that Christmas gift buying js 90% un- 
planned, impractical, wasteful. 

The deglamorizers propose to urge 
manufacturers, distributors and retailers 
to refrain from all holiday sales promo- 
tion, except where it is directed solely 
toward sale of war bonds. 

The opponents of this policy in WPB 
argue that critical materials are not 
reaching retail outlets, so Christmas 
sales would constitute no drain on the 
The bottleneck is more likely 
to be in retail sales personnel, so the 


supply. 


pro-Christmas group wants to concen- 
trate on a “do your shopping early” 
campaign. 
Who has good flour makes good bread. 
Italian Proverb. 


AN OLD SCOTTISH MILL 


The old red-filed buildings forming the 
meal mill at East Linton have been for 
a long period a favorite subject for 
Scottish artists. Probably no subject 
of the kind has been more frequently 
painted. The mill makes its appearance 
regularly in pictures in the salesrooms; 
and there are few Scottish artists of the 
past generation who have not given their 
version of it. It is in close promixity 
to a famous meadow—the “meadow of 
memories”—which also has been prolific 
of subjects for landscape painters. It 
was a favorite resort of the late Robert 
Noble, R.S.A. Some of his best known 
pictures have been painted from the 
meadow. 




































































The mill is an interesting survival; it 
was built probably, if not at the end 
of the seventeenth century, at least early 
in the eighteenth, and it has continued 


to function ever since. The leading 
farms of the Lothians have regularly sent 
their corn to be turned into meal at this 
East Linton establishment. Its power 
is supplied in the old manner, by water 
wheel, turned by water from the stream 
which passes through the meadow, and 
the corn is crushed between stones hewn 
from local sources. It is a native indus- 
try which has behind it a long tradition 
and interesting associations. 

Recently the miller died, and the fu- 
ture of the mill is at present a matter 
of uncertainty. It seems important, 
apart from other considerations, that such 
a relic of the life of Scotland should 
be successfully perserved over the pres- 
ent juncture; and possibly a temporary 
solution of the problem might be the ad- 
dition of still another industry to the 
new activies of women workers.—The 
Scotsman, 

Buttered bread falls on its face.— 
Old Jewish Proverb. 

AN ADMINISTRATIVE MESS 

Don’t expect too much too soon from 
Jean Carroll’s OPA food division. The 
administrative mess was worse than any- 
body realized; employees all down the 
line, even to stenographers, had resigned; 
morale was nil; internal troubles de- 
veloped, which haven’t been licked yet. 
Sheer inability to get not only top-rank 
help, but stenographers and such is 
holding up many projects which other- 
wise would be rolling by now.—Food 
Field Reporter. 
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GOD GAVE US WEALTH 


Representatives of the War Food Ad- 
ministration say that under the Food 
and Drug Administration’s amended 
standard of requirements enriched white 
flour comes nearer the level of whole 
wheat flour in niacin and iron, is its 
equal in thiamine, and its superior in 
riboflavin, and is helpful in preventing, 
even combatting in their early stages, 
certain deficiency diseases. 

God gave us grain and flavory sugar. 
Millers and bakers gave us bread defi- 
cient in nutritive qualities, but pretty, 
and widely popular. Sugar refiners gave 
us sugar lacking certain desirable quali- 
ties of more natural sugar, but pretty, 
and widely popular. 

Much was done by bakers and millers 
for improvement of bread before the 
order that went into effect yesterday. 

Possibly, eventually, we shall have en- 
riched sugar.—Louisville Times. 

A gift of bread to a good man is a 
loan, and an alms to others.—Russian 
Proverb. 

CREDIT WHERE DUE DEPT. 


M. Lee Marshall, who has had some 
experience with hired help, says with 
enthusiasm that the 300 people in his 
materials and facilities branch, War 
Food Administration, are as efficient as 
any group he ever worked with. All 
were On the government payroll when 
Marshall took over and he brought in 
none from the outside, disproving the 
popular charge that government em- 
ployees are necessarily incompetent. 
They just needed to be told what was 
expected of them, Marshall says, and 
they produced.—Food Field Reporter. 

Want of bread will divide the whole 
family; it is bread that is the real 
uniter.—East Indian Proverb. 

GRAIN 

Lord bless the friendly acres 

by hill and valley spread, 

That give the troubled, anxious worl:, 

this day, its daily bread. 


Lord love the toiling, knowing men 
and women who must fill 
The larder of a hungry world 
after the guns are still. 
EpirH Cuirton. 
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THE FUTURE OF WHEAT FOR FEED 


N several occasions since the economic sharks of 

government began their years’ long struggle to 
overcome the production of “surplus” wheat in the 
West or to devise some magic, such as the Farm 
Board or the Triple A, to make it disappear, we 
have suggested the possibility of the discovery of 
some method of treatment of wheat or of its combi- 
nation with other ingredients which would make it 
the equivalent of corn, or perhaps even as desirable 
at a higher price, for animal feeding. Malting, toast- 
ing or some other simple processing that could be 
done on or near the great wheat areas of the West 
suggested themselves. 

The obvious economic difficulty then was that 
wheat, while the least expensive grain crop to pro- 
duce and largely grown in sections and on lands not 
readily adaptable to the production of other products, 
had but one use—human food. It was true that a 
certain amount of low grade and damaged wheat was 
used more or less under compulsion; but, broadly 
speaking, while the by-products of milling wheat into 
flour were among the most desirable animal feeds, the 
whole grain was little used for feeding and then only 
under definite price incentive. 

From time to time some of the nutrition experts 
would hazard the view that the idea seemed simple 
enough and that probably something might be done. 
The fact that it never was done, with the whole gov- 
ernment of the United States running around in cir- 
cles of excitement over what to do with the wheat 
surplus, probably is sufficient evidence that nutritional 
invention was stalled. Meanwhile, efforts continued 
to discover some magic industrial use for wheat which 
would both create need for the surplus and make it 
worth the price to which the wheat grower believed 
himself entitled. 

None of those ideas got us anywhere. Ultimately 
the best formula developed was the Wallace ever- 
normal granary foolishness, which essentially was for 
the government to be the goat of the wheat surplus, 
put it into bins and hope that by the mercy of Provi- 
dence we could forget about it. Yet this Pharaoh- 
Joseph scheme was not as stupid as it appeared to 
be to those who were concerned with the surplus 
wheat problem for its own sake. It unquestionably 
contributed substantially to rolling up one of the 
greatest re-election majorities in the nation’s history. 
And it must be admitted that any device operated at 
cost of a few score million dollars which will help 
elect not only a President of the United States but 
apparently perpetuate an entire philosophy of gov- 
ernment is by no means economic or political hay. 

Yet the wheat problem itself remained, with the 
surplus continuing to mount because of Nature’s al- 
most unprecedented beneficence in its gifts to the 
great wheat West—until Horrid War took the place 
of mere laying on of hands and, within less than two 
years, transmuted the wheat surplus into an impend- 
ing shortage with promise of much greater future con- 
cern over our economic mismanagement than so far 
appears. In the nine months to Oct. 1 actual sales 
of wheat for animal feeding by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation amounted to 335,000,000 bus, almost the 
exact quantity estimated to have been ground into 
flour for human food in the first eight of these months. 
Through September sales continued at the approximate 
rate of 1,000,000 bus per day. These figures take no 
account of the unestimatable amounts of wheat used 
fer feed on or near farms where grown, nor of the 
unnumbered millions of bushels sold and bought for 
feed in the open market. 

Thus we find ourselves not to be looking for 
industrial uses for wheat, already being consumed in 
unwelcome quantities for the production of alcohol, 
and not looking for schemes to adapt wheat for feed; 
but actually facing an established use of wheat for 
every kind of animal feeding that seriously threatens 
the reserve available for human food—not only next 
year in event of a short crop, but even toward the 
end of the current wheat year. Furthermore, we are 
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told, apparently reliably, that in Washington the 
business of animal feeding is regarded as the present 
“great emergency” and must be accomplished even 
to endangering the future supply of bread. 

Yet it is not because of this present situation 
that we are making this comment, but rather to 
raise the interesting question of the possible future 
position of wheat, other than in form of millfeeds, in 
the country’s feeding program. Will wheat, now that 
better methods of utilizing it as animal feed have 
been discovered and wheat thereby placed virtually 
on a pound-for-pound high price parity with coarse 
grains, continue to occupy an important place among 
animal feeds? In particular, will the wheat country 
of the high plains, in areas where millions of meat 
cattle begin life on the ranges preliminary to finish 
feeding in the corn states, become in its own right 
also a great cattle feeding country? Will wheat, 
until now regarded as almost exclusively a bread 
grain and chiefly used for human food everywhere 
in the world, become also a standard feeding grain? 

Price probably will be the ultimately deciding 
factor, price and the world’s need for bread after 
the peace. Yet it is altogether conceivable that there 
might be a broad price adjustment among wheat and 
coarse grains, primarily because of the almost unbe- 
lievably low cost of mass wheat production on the 
high western plains of this continent, in Australia 
and, particularly in Argentina, where it is essentially 
a rotation crop wtih the price received for it some- 
what in the nature of salvage. Certainly stranger 
things have happened in the agricultural and economic 
history of the world. 
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A WAGGISH SOLOMON 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are printing a 

major part of the opinion rendered by Judge 
Merrill E. Otis, of the United States District Court 
at Kansas City, accompanying his verdict for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for approximately $22,000 in its suit 
against Clark Bros., Missouri turkey grower, cover- 
ing turkey feed supplied that firm in 1940, together 
with all court costs and attorney fees. The customer’s 
countersuit for $400,000 damages resulting from death 
of several thousand turkeys of malnutrition alleged to 
be due to deficiency in the feed supplied was dis- 
missed, the court holding that the turkeys died of 
an infection. 

We are thus emphasizing the court’s judgment and 
opinion in this case chiefly because of the wide pub- 
licity given to the counterclaim for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars alleged damages has spread fear and 
trembling among both feed and flour millers for 
months past. Indeed, for years feed manufacturers, 
fearful alike of having judgments assessed against 
them and of injury to the reputation of their prod- 
ucts, have been too much disposed to stand and de- 
liver when claims have been made against them 
backed by threats of suits for damages. 

Flour millers have, on the whole, been rather more 
courageous in resisting claims based on alleged dirt 
and filth in their flour, of dead mice in sacks and 
of admixtures of powdered glass. As a result, in 


recent years such claims have rather steadily de- 
clined and no longer keep millers awake of nights. 
Feed millers, generally speaking, have this lesson yet 





to learn and, because of that probably will take both 
heart and courage from the court’s judgment in the 
present case. 

A further reason for our printing Judge Otis’s 
opinion is that we are confident our readers will share 
our enjoyment of the learned jurist’s waggish humor 
in discussing the issues and the testimony and ex- 
plaining by what methods he arrived at his conclu- 
sions. Without loss of judicial dignity and with 
entire respect to the litigants and their counsel, to 
the witnesses and to the scientists who supplied expert 
evidence as a material part of the six weeks’ court 
record, he yet gives color and interest to a proceed- 
ing which otherwise would have been just another 
vigorously contested lawsuit. 

We have a vague recollection of one time, in a 
friendly and informal atmosphere, inquiring of this 
distinguished jurist, how in the world judges were 
able to endure the absolute boredom of days of listen- 
ing to the drone of dull testimony, how they could 
survive the ineptness of many members of the bar, 
how they kept awake through endless repetitions and 
time killing tactics of counsel, how finally they suf- 
fered the noise and fury of oratory addressed to the 
intelligent members of the jury. We do not at the 
moment recall his temperate reply; but the text of 
his opinion in the present cause celebre reveal the 
resources of humor which are in themselves sufficient 
answer. 
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BUREAUS 


HE other day we got to fooling around with a 

list of 104 government alphabet agencies that 
some one sent us. The fellow who got it up obvi- 
ously did so somewhat bitterly because he included 
with it extracts from the President’s campaign 
speeches in 1932, in one of which he gave President 
Hoover merry hell for “piling up bureau on bureau 
and commission on commission,” and in another of 
which he promised to abolish the lot, “consolidate the 
activities of government and reduce the expenditures 
of existing departments.” 

We spent little time worrying over the gentleman’s 
protest against the President’s unkept promises, but 
we did become interested in a sort of “don’t tell me, 
let me guess” exercise of looking at the code letters 
and then trying to figure out the whole name of the 
indicated set-up. We had only middling luck, being 
wholly stumped by OCIAA, ODHWS and PWRCB— 
the latter, by the way, being one we never had heard 
of, the President’s War Relief Control Board. 

Finally, just as a test out, we set ourself up a 
specific problem. What would we do if we received 
an order from the UNRRA, cleared through the 
OBCCC and backed up by the BIR-T? No hetter 
luck here. No names in the telephone book, nothing 
a traffic cop would know, nothing our Congressman 
could help us about, almost certainly no data at the 
Public Library. Then the idea struck us what fun 
it would be to memorize all of these 104 initial 
bureaus so that we could interpret them instantly 
on any and every occasion. Seemed like it might 
lead to our gaining some distinction for being posted 
on our national affairs, of becoming something of an 
authority, perhaps getting a medal. 

Sorry, but the idea blew up. Reading the finer 
print we discovered that these 104 bureaus were 
merely the overhead organizations, that they were only 
the papas and mammas of 2,241 agencies, bureaus and 
commissions all fully staffed, officed, empowered to 
give orders and both drawing from and spending 
money out of the public treasury. That so discour- 
aged our ambition that we took counsel of the time 
and decided we would better be realistic and stop by 
the school house to interview some of the 50 or 60 
patriotic volunteer women serving the OPA in the 
matter of our new ration book, the task being hesi- 
tantly delegated to us because of the entire house- 
hold’s preoccupation, along with 3,000 others, in 
working on the War Chest. 
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General Mills Wins Turkey Feeding Suit 
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Missouri Judge Holds Disease, Not Lack 
of Vitamins, Killed Clark Brothers’ Birds 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—In the United States District Court of the Western District 
of Missouri, Judge Merrill E. Otis on Oct. 21 rendered a verdict in favor of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., in the amount of $22,790.29, in its suit to collect a past due bill for 
feed supplied to Thomas and Richard Clark, turkey growers of McBaine, Mo., the 
verdict being for the entire amount of the claim plus approximately $5,000 costs and 


attorney fees. 


A countersuit for $400,000 damages based on the claim that the 


feeders lost virtually all their 1940 turkey crop from malnutrition due to fault in the 
feed supplied was dismissed, Judge Otis holding that the evidence proved the tur- 
keys died as the result of infectious disease. 

Since its filing several weeks ago the suit and the Clark brothers’ counterclaim 
have been given wide publicity and have been a subject of much interest in the feed 
industry. The case came to trial early in September and more than six weeks were 
consumed in taking testimony, chiefly on the counterclaim, of scientists, turkey 
growers and feed experts, setting a 20-year record in time-consuming lawsuits in 
the Missouri court. An additional six hours were consumed in argument, and Judge 
Otis confesses to having used two and a half days in writing his opinion. 

By agreement the case was tried before the judge, both sides waiving the right 
to call a jury. The greater part of the court’s memorandum accompanying the 
findings and judgment (see editorial on page 23), is here reproduced. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH more than six weeks have 

been consumed in this trial—by far 

the longest in our 19 years of service— 
the case is, in outline, simple. The plain- 
tiff during several years sold defendants, 
on credit, feed for turkeys. Finally a note 
was asked and given for a balance due. 
Plaintiff has sued defendants on the note. 
Defendants have pleaded “failure of consid- 
eration’ and counterclaimed for damages 
alleged to have been caused by alleged in- 
adequacy of feed, 

In a case so simple the parties have 
called more than 100 witnesses whose testi- 
mony fills 5,449 typewritten pages. In- 
cluded among the witnesses have been sci- 
entists of high attainments—from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Minnesota, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of Okla- 
homa and Michigan State (Agricultural) 
College. On that account the case has been, 
in our experience, unprecedented, 

Also worthy of mention is the fact that 
in this long trial not one heated or dis- 
courteous word has been spoken either to 
opposing counsel or any witness. (Now 
and then there may have been a lifted eye- 
brow or a smile of kindly incredulity; even 
they were almost benevolent.) In this case 
the velvet covering on steel gauntlets never 
was once removed, But we knew that un- 
der the velvet was steel. 

Simple as is the case in general outline 
the chiefly controverted issue is i 
still, There was no real controversy that 
the note sued on was signed and past due, 
no real controversy that over four years 
defendants bought feeds from plaintiff in 
great quantities, no real controversy that 
the feeds bought and used contained no 
deleterious element or that every element 
they did contain was not nutritious to the 
turkey flock, no real controversy that plain- 
tiff did not, at least in its literature, rep- 
resent that its feeds were ‘‘complete,’’ that 
is, in themselves sufficient, without other 
supplement than grains, to nourish the in- 
dividual turkey from its first emerging into 
this vale of tears until the fulfillment of 
its destiny under the Thanksgiving axe. 
The controversy was about vitamins. 

Despite the words of “the Preacher, the 
Son of David, King in Jerusalem” vitamins 
are something new under the sun. At least 
the word is new. Neither Shakespeare nor 
Milton used it; neither Samuel Johnson nor 
Noah Webster incorporated it in his dic- 
tionary. The word is new and knowledge 
of the thing is new, the thing has been 
always. Vitamins are essential to growth 
and life in men and in turkeys. And no 
feed for turkeys is, in itself, a ‘complete 
feed" which does not contain the vitamins. 
There is no controversy about that. 

But did the feed sold by plaintiff con- 
tain the vitamins turkeys require? Plain- 
tiff says ‘Yes’; defendants say “No.” Di- 
rected to the issue so made was almost all 
the testimony. The testimony was of two 
classes: (1) the testimony of scientists, (2) 
the testimony of turkey raisers. Every 
scientist and every layman who testified 
impressed us as endeavoring to tell the full 
truth of his knowledge. Of course, man 
for man, in our judgment, the testimony of 
the scientist is worth more than the testi- 
mony of the layman. (We would not say 
that the testimony of one honest scientist 
would outweigh the testimony of 40 honest 
laymen.) 

We shall remember all the scientists who 
testified in the case with pleasure and 
respect for their great knowledge and in- 
tellectual integrity. But the plumed knight, 
from defendants’ standpoint, was Dr. Hogan 
(Albert G. Hogan, Ph.D., College of Agri- 
culture, University of Missouri). Without 
his testimony the counterclaim had little 
to support it. But the testimony of such 
a scholar supports much. Among all the 
dramatis personae, Dr. Hogan stands out. 





* * * 


None seeing him in the witness chair and 
hearing him testify could have any doubt 
that he is a real scientist, who, during long, 
laborious years, has devoted his fine talents 
to the acquisition and dissemination of 
truth, for truth’s sake alone. All his testi- 
mony indicated modesty concerning his own 
conspicuous services, respect for the views 
of others (although he might differ with 
them), frankness in testimony (he did not 
testify as one who weighs each answer be- 
fore he makes it, to judge whether it will 
be helpful to a particular litigant), courage 
to maintain a position taken through con- 
viction against the powerful assault of a 
cross-examiner of unequaled skill. Any uni- 
versity might well be proud to have such 
a man on its faculty. 

Curiously enough, the witness who for us 
stands out among those called by plaintiff 
was a little girl, 13 years of age, bright, 
alert, refreshing, charming. We have for- 
gotten, as we write, what is her last name 

her first name is Barbara. She raised a 
little flock of turkeys on plaintiff's feed 
and on the witness stand related her ex- 
perience, Barbara and her flock (even as 
David and his “smooth stones out of the 
brook’) may prove a match for giants. 


For the Counterclaim 

1. If the turkey feed which plaintiff sold 
defendant were deficient in essential vita- 
mins, when fed according to plaintiff's feed- 
ing program, that is a fact which would 
have real significance. So far as the coun- 
terclaim is concerned, the burden of prev- 
ing that fact is on defendants. It must 
be proved as facts are proved in courts of 
justice, not absolutely (nothing can be so 
proved), but with reasonable certainty. But 
it must be proved, not guessed at, not sug- 
gested merely, not the fruit only of specu- 
lation. And it must be proved as to the 
very feed defendants bought from plaintiff 
and fed their turkeys. All this was clear 
from the beginning to defendants’ highly 
competent counsel. They sought to dis- 
charge the burden by evidence which we 
divide in several parts. 

The first part was made up chiefly of 
the testimony of Richard Clark, one of the 
defendants. The impression he made on us, 
as a man‘and citizen, was good, certainly 
as good as that of any greatly interested 
witness in any case. After many years of 
observation we do not hold human beings to 
the standards of archangels. (Even those 
standards are variable. See Michael vs. 
Beelzebub, Paradise Lost, Bks. 1-4.) Let 
him who, looking through colored glasses, 
does not actually see things differently than 
they appear to normal vision, throw the 
first stone at his brother who must look 
through colored glasses. Even a learned 
lawyer now and then may be found who 
does not see his adversary’s strong points 
as clearly as he sees his own. We have 
known lawyers—and admired them—yes, 
and on occasion emulated their practices— 
who could not so much as read a deposi- 
tion without giving, not unconsciously, such 
emphasis to certain words as the witness 
never dreamed of. 

Richard Clark's testimony was intended 
to create—and created—something of an 
impression that plaintiff's feed might not 
be all it should be. He testified that there 
were three periods in his experience. In 
the first he did not use plaintiff's feed. In 
that period, he said, he prospered. In the 
second period, of four years, he used plain- 
tiff's feeds. The results, he said, were 
ruinous. In the third period he used other 
feeds than plaintiff's and Fortune smiled 
once more. Much of the force of his testi- 
mony was dissipated by cross-examination, 
but there was still substance in it which 
was not destroyed. None, however, would 
contend that his testimony alone made a 
case on the counterclaim. 

A second part of defendants’ case was 


the testimony of Dr. Hogan. It was the 
very heart of the case for the counter- 
claim. In 1940 Dr. Hogan conducted actual 
laboratory tests (we shall not speak of his 
later tests) to determine whether plain- 
tiffs’ feed was adequate, when fed, with 
grains, as a complete feed. The feed he 
used in his tests was bought on the market 
(it was not concocted by him from plain- 
tiff's formula). The conclusion which he 
reached was that the feed used in his tests, 
fed in the laboratory, lacked sufficient 
amounts of certain vitamins essential to the 
growth and health of turkey poults. Tur- 
key poults given that feed alone, and grains, 
although otherwise not diseased, would be 
affected injuriously by malnutrition. We 
are bound to say that we believed that the 
force of his testimony, when limited to such 
a situation as was described by him, was 
unshaken by cross-examination and by all 
conflicting testimony dealing with the tech- 
nique of his tests. Since we accept Dr. 
Hogan's conclusions, we shall not speak of 
corroborating testimony by other outstand- 
ing scientists connected with the University 
of Missouri. 

A third part of defendants’ case was 
made up of the testimony of lay witnesses, 
turkey raisers, some small, some large. 
They were eight or nine in number. Their 
testimony suggested, but, of course, did not 
prove, that plaintiff's feed might be lacking 
in certain vitamins. 


Against the Counterclaim 

2. Plaintiff's defense to the counterclaim 
likewise may be divided into parts. In 
Part 1 the method of manufacturing the 
feed in question was described in great de- 
tail, by oral and written testimony and by 
moving and still pictures. The precautions 
to procure first class ingredients and to con- 
trol their admixture automatically, so that 
proportions would not vary, were made 
plain. And made plain were the efforts of 
the ‘plaintiff to discover, at an elaborate 
experimental farm maintained and operated 
by it in Michigan, whether the feeds pro- 
duced by it, when tried out on living birds 
(also, as to animal feeds, on animals) would 
produce strong, vigorous and healthy stock. 

The effect of this testimony was a strong 
impression that plaintiff earnestly had en- 
deavored to create a feed which would ful- 
fill its promises to the public. That im- 
pression was deepened by the showing, inci- 
dentally made, that plaintiff's employees, at 
least those in important positions, were 
trained men. It was made yet stronger by 
the showing, also incidental, of the long 
and successful history of the plaintiff, of 
the nation-wide extent of its business, of 
its huge investment. Common sense teaches 
that it is to the interest of such a concern 
not to put out an inferior product. It does 
not surprise us that the medicine man 
at the county fair, who is here today and 
gone tomorrow—whence he came and 
whither he goeth no man knows—might sell 
a worthless “cure-all’’ which cures nothing. 
It would surprise us if Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. were to do likewise. What possible 
motive, one asks himself—the testimony is 
calculated to induce the question—could 
such a company as plaintiff have in inten- 
tionally and deliberately selling turkey feed 
calculated, not to produce turkeys, but to 
destroy them? Could any course be as sui- 
cidal? Would such a course knowingly be 
risked to save the microscopic difference 
between the cost of a whisp of vitamin x 
and a couple of whisps? 

A second part of plaintiff's case was 
made up of the testimony of scientists. 
They too were outstanding scholars. We 
have named the distinguished institutions 
of higher learning they represented. Their 
testimony was intended to produce two 
effects: (a) To show that Dr. Hogan's ex- 
perimental tests (his authority and distinc- 
tion were acknowledged) were inadequate 
and inconclusive, and, (b) to show that 
other experimental tests produced results 
differing from Dr. Hogan's, not, like his, 
unfavorable to plaintiff's feeds. 

The criticism of Dr. Hogan's technique 
was forceful and forcibly presented. 1. If 
he were testing the adequacy of feeds he 
should have used normal birds, not birds 
already weakened, whether by disease or 
malnutrition. 2. If he used weakened birds, 
at least he should have run, as a control 
test, a second concurrent test with normal 
birds. 3. His tests should have included 
autopsies. 4. The numbers of birds he used 
in his tests were too small to support gen- 
eral conclusions; the results shown may 
have been the products of chance. Such 
were the chief points of the criticism. To 
our thinking, however, Dr. Hogan’s conclu- 
sions (limited as they were by him) stood 
firm against the criticism. Not only in his 
original, but also in his rebuttal testimony, 
he answered the criticism, point by point, 
satisfactorily to us. 

The experimentation of the scientists who 
were put on the stand by plaintiff did not 
quite, as we thought, reach the level of 
certainty attained by Dr. Hogan. One set 
of these experiments did not justify, so the 
experimenter himself said, a conclusion that 
plaintiff's feed either was adequate or in- 
adequate. Another set was not quite so 
inclusive; the results tended to show that 
plaintiff's formula would provide a feed ade- 
quate for turkeys. But neither experi- 
menter used plaintiff's feed as bought on the 
market. He used a feed concocted by him- 
self from plaintiff's formula. (The differ- 


ence, to our thinking, had some, but not 
much significance.) The testimony of these 
experts cannot be disregarded. When high- 
ly trained men, in the service of great in- 
stitutions of learning, make an honest effort 
(certainly these efforts were honest) to find 


out whether a given feed has the essentia] 
elements, their pronouncements that they 
cannot say that it does not have the essen- 
tials is certainly not valueless. The scien- 
tist who says, from his experiments,—‘“W hat 
I tested was inadequate’’—may have con- 
vinced us, but also, we are inclined to 
think, by reason of the counter testimony, 
the index on the scale must, even for him, 
just barely have moved beyond the central] 
mark. If, in an appellate court of three 
judges, to which a case has been submit- 
ted, A votes “affirm,” B “dubitante” and 
C waveringly “concurs” with A “in the 
result,"" we could not be too positive as to 
what is the law declared by that court. 

A third part of plaintiff's defense to the 
counterclaim was impressive. Practical tur- 
key growers were called in numbers. More 
would have been called if the court had not 
indicated to counsel, at long last, that there 
must some time be an end to the procession 
of witnesses. They were of all kinds, young 
and old, men and women, rich and poor, 
small scale and large scale growers, from 
hither and yon. Honest men and women. 
(There was one who may have tampered a 
little, not with the truth exactly, but with 
his memory of facts.) Iowa, Missouri, .\r- 
kansas, Kansas, Colorado, with their vary- 
ing climates, all were represented. The 
testimony of these witnesses was one chorus 
of approval for plaintiff's turkey feed. Such 
testimony cannot be disregarded. (Imazine 
a jury preferring the judgment of a doctor 
of philosophy to the testimony of three 
score sons and daughters of the soil.) |:ut 
there was an Achilles heel in the testimony 
of almost every one (not quite of all) of 
these good men and women. Defendan's’ 
counsel instantly shot his arrow to the 
vulnerable’ spot. Generally they supy'e- 
mented plaintiff's feed with something else. 
“Ah, I thought so!’’ counsel seemed to sxy. 

But we did not attach, in every case, 
quite the same importance to the cont+s- 
sion as did counsel. Sometimes the supp!le- 
ment was substantial and significant—a fivld 
of green plants, of alfalfa, of barley, of 
various grasses, brimming over, we suppose, 
with vitamins. Quite as often it was a few 
scattered weeds and tramped down rein- 
nants of dried verdure. In one case it was 
a bale of hay which turkeys pecked at, 
from which, we should think, a fowl would 
gather no more nutriment than a babe in 
arms derives from a teething ring. 

If in the testimony of most of these 
lay witnesses there was this unknown quan- 
tity of supplement from which vitamins 
might have been derived, there were a few 
who used no supplement and who found 
plaintiff's feed entirely adequate. Among 
these was Barbara. One had to believe 
Barbara. Truth, innocence and brightness 
adorned her even as a mantle. Her tur- 
keys, ‘“‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” grew and 
thrived and topped the market on plaintiff's 
feed. If they so much as saw a blade of 
grass it was through the bars of their 
prison in the distant scene. Perhaps Bar 
bara’s success was providential. She de 
served even that. 

The cumulative effect of all this testi- 
mony was great. It seemed to fit in with 
what must have been the purpose of plain- 
tiff, if plaintiff aimed at profit not in one 
year only, but year after year. It seemed 
to be corroborated by the experience of de- 
fendants themselves, as that experience wis 
portrayed by them, not only in glowing 
testimonials, but otherwise. It seemed to fit 
in with the plaintiff's practice of risking 
its money on what its feed would do, for 
example, to the amount of almost $20,000 
in value, advanced to the defendants, tenant 
farmers in Missouri. There was even some 
evidence in the case that a well-known 
country lawyer, greatly honored and re- 
spected in Missouri and other states, whom 
few, if any, can mislead, observing what 
success defendants appeared to be enjoyins 
through the use of plaintiff's feed, loane 
them large sums to further their enterprise. 

There was another important subdivision 
of plaintiff's case against the counterclaim. 
The plaintiff could not deny that in 191) 
defendants’ turkey project failed dismally. 
In that year turkeys on defendants’ farin 
died like Nazis under the wheels of Stalin's 
Juggernaut. A season which began wit!) 
25,000 eggs ended with 80 birds fitted for 
the feast. It was a year of devastation 
on defendants’ farm. None denied it. There 
has been nothing like it among human kin‘ 
except the plague in Athens described 50 
graphically by Thucydides and the Blac 
Death in London pictured so vividly 1b» 
Defoe. Yet both of these calamities weré 
instances of abounding public health com- 
pared with what happened in the Clark 
Brothers’ turkey world in 1940. Noah * 
flood was a little more devastating. (It 
was survived by only seven pairs of tu! 
keys.) Plaintiff felt it must explain th: 
disaster which defendants claimed was th: 
result of malnutrition. It was not malnu 
trition, said plaintiff; it was disease, infe- 
tious disease. And here plaintiff chief 
relied on one witness, namely, defendan 
Richard Clark, not testifying on the witness 
stand at the trial, but explaining, in letters 
and other writings in 1940, the unfortunat: 
experience of defendants antedating th: 
trial. Over and over again Mr. Clark 
ascribed his losses in 1940 to such diseases 
as pox, pullorum and trichomoniasis. 

The effect of this testimony was at least 
to suggest to the mind that disease must 
have had something to do with the debac!: 
of 1940. If it had something to do with 
it, how much? And if there were tw® 
causes for defendants’ loss, one a deficienc) 
in plaintiff's feed and the other the inter- 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SKELETON IN BRAN BIN.—Why 
don’t we hear something on this side of 
the Atlantic about phytic acid, that bad 
boy of long extraction flour? The Brit- 
ish, judging from frequent comment in 
their trade press, are having operative 
and nutritional trouble with it, and a 
in the 
rickets is reported in Eire, where a pro- 
fessor of nutrition blames 100% extrac- 
tion wheat flour, which contains, he says, 
And 
here is an engaging account of what 


serious increase incidence of 


a large amount of phytic acid. 


goes on in distant Australia: 

One morning, on his way to his office, 
E. W. Heindorff, secretary of the Aus- 
tralian Baking Industry’s Federal Asso- 
ciation, met an academician who said 
that his son had never tasted white 
bread and had always had a lot of 
wholemeal bread, from babyhood. 

“And how are his teeth?” mildly in- 
quired the guileful Mr. Heindorff. 

“It’s funny you should ask that,” re- 
plied Mr. Academician, “because, as a 
matter of fact, his teeth have us all 
worried—his mother, our medical advis- 
ers and myself. He has had nothing 
but the best of scientifically balanced 
feeding—plenty of milk, butter, eggs, 
wholemeal bread and uncooked green 
vegetables and fruit, and no white bread 
of lollies—all his life, yet his teeth are 
wretched. We think it must be heredi- 
tary.” 

“Have you ever heard of the phytic 
acid content of wholemeal bread and its 
influence on the absorption of calcium 
by the human body?” queried Mr. Hein- 
dorff. 

“I have heard, of course, of the phos- 
phorus compound you mention,” replied 
Mr. Academician, “but not in connection 
with wholemeal bread. I shall look into 
Ay 

“You’d better,” said Mr. Heindorff, 
grimly. “I'll send you round some lit- 
erature on it.” 

Some time later, the two met again. 
“I must admit,” said the academician, in 
effect, “that I have been greatly im- 
pressed by what I learned from you 
about the phytic acid in wholemeal bread 
and it greatly surprised our medical ad- 
viser. We have to admit that it is logi- 
cal and I am afraid that I shall have to 
blame myself henceforward for having 
ruined my son’s chances of building 
good bones and teeth by doing what I 
thought was best to assure him of per- 
fect bodily structure and health.” 

Commenting upon this, the Austra- 
lasian Baker says: “One swallow does 
not make a summer, of course. There 
may have been other reasons for this 
boy’s bad teeth and poor bones. But on 
the scientific evidence the feeding to 
him of wholemeal bread without respite 
could have been wholly responsible.” 


Bugs of real and literal variety are 
no strangers to the bran bin, but is it 
possible that nutritional bugs can be 
there, too? 


A warning voice in the midst of the 
tempest of the vitamins urges manufac- 
turers of bread not to forget the little 
old taste buds. Dr. Oscar Skovholt’s is 
the voice. He is director of laboratory 
research for the Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica. “Perhaps 99% of all bread is selected 
and eaten,” he said at his organization’s 
recent annual meeting, “because of palate 
appeal,” 
however loudly it may be proclaimed, 
should have second place in bread adver- 


Vitamin content, he advised, 


tising. 


LAST OF THE PIG BOATS.—It 
was a thrill of youthful days to see 
one of those fabulous grain-carrying ves- 
sels called whalebacks, which threatened 
to revolutionize the Great Lakes shipping 
world back in the eighties and nineties. 
Now they are all gone but one, Business 
Week tells us, and this Mohican, the 47- 
year-old “South Park,” recently took a 
new hold on life by completing its first 
voyage as a lake tanker. Converted to 
this use within foar months, it was re- 
christened “S.S. Meteor.” 

Whalebacks were introduced to the 
shipping world in 1888 by Alexander 
McDougall, a Scotch inventor and ship- 
builder, who was at work on the Great 
Lakes very early in life and had ad- 
vanced to a captaincy at 25. In 1874 
he was sent to Russia to study the pos- 
sibilities of connecting the Volga and 
Don rivers with canals or railroads 
to transport wheat. Working on ship 
design and invention in his spare time, 
he finished and patented a model which 
he called the “whaleback,” but which 
was eventually dubbed the “pig” be- 
cause of its snoutlike bow. 

The craft were an innovation in the 
shipbuilding industry because they were 
round-decked and flat-bottomed, with 
stern shaped like the pointed end of a 
cigar. Wheelhouses on the tow barges 
were mere turrets. The men’s quarters, 
for a crew of five, were under the 
wheelhouse. On whaleback steamers the 
cabin and wheelhouse were set up on 
three turrets. There was no ponderous 
bulk above the water to catch and fight 
the sea in a storm. Water washed over 
these boats, not against them. This 
feature of their construction eliminated 
to a great degree the pitch and roll of 
contemporary ships built on orthodox 
models. 

The first whaleback barge was launched 
in the summer of 1888 at Superior, Wis. 
It was named the “101,” and was the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








object of unlimited ridicule. Costing 
$45,000, it netted its owners more than 
$74,000 in two seasons, however, making 
it less of a joke on its builders than 
on its detractors. 

The “Charles W. Whetmore” 
pleted a successful voyage from Duluth 
to Liverpool in 1891 to prove the ocean- 
going capabilities of whalebacks. It 
carried a cargo of 87,000 bus of wheat 
and completed the voyage in about 40 
days. 

With the steady growth of the fleet, 
whalebacks became as common on the 
lakes as other types of ships, One 
steamer would tow one or two barges 
and handle a pretty large tonnage. But 
compared with the huge present day 
freighters they were really only midgets. 


com- 


Soldier Reaction (from a member of 
our staff on the Pacific front): “The 
Italian news was mildly received here, 
We all 
must refrain from sitting back and bask- 


though obviously with pleasure. 


ing in our own optimism, however, for 
the war, as far as we are concerned, has 
just begun and there are countless sacri- 
fices, in terms of lives, property and 
pleasures, which we have yet to make for 
victory. And victory itself will be no 
cause for rejoicing, for even then a larger 
task will be at hand—that of rebuilding 
that which all nations, including ourselves, 
have destroyed.” 


. . . It is almost stupefying to read 
through a Department of Agriculture 
press release about bread and see no men- 
tion whatever of whole wheat bread, or 
intimation, casual or invidious, that there 
is more than one kind of bread. The 
double dose of enrichment seems to have 
done it. “Enrichment richer” is the cap- 
tion on a paragraph in the current “Food 
and Home Notes.” It is explained that 
the word “enriched” on the wrapper of 
a loaf of bread today “means more in 


food value than it did last month.” 


There is a current saying in Washing- 
ton’s government offices: “Never write if 
you can send a telegram; never telegraph 
if you can make a long-distance telephone 
call.” For the six months ending last 
Dec. 31, Senator Byrd assures us, the 
bill of 
branch of the government—chiefly for 
telephone, telegraph, cable—amounted to 
$15,573,000. The figure excludes army 
and navy bills. How much of this busi- 
ness couldn’t have been done by post- 
card? 


communications the executive 


“STRENGTHENING THE STAFF 
OF LIFE.’—This, we are assured by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, is what we are doing when 
we put soy flour in bread. Soy flour 
and grits are now familiar objects on 
grocery shelves, and to help homemakers 
put them promptly to use, government 
home economists have made 1,500 indi- 
vidual cooking and tasting tests on dishes 
containing them. 

As the first practical result of this 
ersatz cookery, a booklet of directions 
and recipes has come off the govern- 
A free copy may be had 
by writing to the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and asking for AWI-73, 
“Cooking With Soya Flour and Grits.” 

The booklet says soy flour can be com- 
bined with vegetables to make a main 
dish. Used in cereal foods, it adds pro- 
tein. It can be used in double-duty des- 
serts to contribute nourishment as well 


ment press. 


as sweetness. It makes soups and sauces 
And as one of its par- 
ticularly useful jobs, it can be used as 
a low cost protein supplement, to help 
out when supplies of meat, eggs, milk or 
cheese run short, for the soy protein has 
almost the same quality as protein of 
Useful any time, 
it is urged that the soybean products 
have special value at a time like this 


more hearty. 


these animal foods, 


when animal protein foods are limited in 
supply. In many familiar meat dishes, 
soy can replace up to one fourth of 
the meat without changing the character 
of the dish. 

But soy flour and grits must be used 
correctly—that is, in 
amounts and according to directions— 
if the resulting foods are to be appetiz- 
ing. Half a cup of soy flour to 81, 
cups of wheat flour is about all the 
traffic will bear. Soy flour fits best into 
recipes calling for finely ground wheat 
flour. It cannot, it is pointed out, re- 
place all the wheat flour in bread or in 
thickening a sauce or gravy for it lacks 
the necessary starch and gluten. Soy 


conservative 


grits go best with the more closely 
ground meals. 
¥ ¥ 

Thus does the staff of life proceed— 
now promoted to a pair of crutches— 
toward the millennial status of a com- 
plete food. 

A column guest tosses this into the 
hell-box: “The amino acids essential for 
adequate human nutrition are arginine, 
histidine, isoloucine, leucine, lysine, cys- 
tine-methionine, phenylalanine, threonine, 
tryptophane and valine. (Only one does 
not have the ‘ine’ suffix.) The fellow 
who named those acids wouldn't have any 
trouble naming pullman cars.” 
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Order-in-Council Ratifies Wheat 
Policy of Canadian Government 


7 


crop accounts has been vested in the 
Crown. This wheat will be made avail- 
able at prices fixed by the governor-in- 
council “to fill domestic requirements 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
for wheat and wheat flour and to pro- 
vide wheat and wheat flour transferred 


under the War Appropriations (United 


Winnivec, Man.—An order-in-council 
ratifying the new wheat policy, which 
remains in force of the 
1944-45 crop year, was passed Oct. 12 
and made retroactive to Sept. 28, when 
wheat trading on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange was suspended. 


until the end 


The order provides that any contract 


the pastry baking industry will easily 
find ways -and means of popularizing 
goods made with spring wheat flours if 
that becomes necessary. 

The outcome of this situation will be 
watched with interest by all who have 
anything to do with the trades con- 


cerned. The position in which these 
find themselves need not have arisen if 
the farmers of Ontario who grow winter 
wheat were more observant or better in- 
formed as to the possibilities ahead of 
them. Even though their wheat crop 


of this year is smaller than usual there 
is still plenty to take care of all mill- 
ing needs. The wheat is in farmers’ bins 
but they will not sell it for fear they 
may need it later for feed. Actually 
it would pay them to sell their home- 
grown wheat and buy western feeds with 
the money. They go on wasting poten- 
tial profits in their feeding bins without 
a thought for the results of this proce- 
dure. In the long run their present policy 
may eliminate winter wheat from their 
production program entirely. 





or agreement for the sale on purchase 
of wheat entered into after Sept. 28 
than with Wheat Board 
void. It provides that no 
action, suit or proceedings may 
brought against the Canadian Wheat 
Board in respect of anything done Sept. 
28 and authorized in respect of anything 
done since Sept. 28 and authorized by 
The text cites the fol- 


otherwise ap- 
proval is 


be 


the regulation. 
lowing reasons for the order: 

1. Wartime developments made it 
necessary to have greater government 
control over wheat marketing so sup- 
plies would be available “at appropriate 
prices, as required for domestic use and 
for shipment abroad to countries in 
receipt of mutual aid.” 

2. Under existing arrangements with 
Canadian flour millers (who are charged 
no more than 773%c bu for wheat for 
domestic use) and with countries in re- 
ceipt of mutual aid, the government has 
been in effect the ultimate buyer of large 
quantities of wheat and, at the same 
time, has been acting as the farmers’ 
selling the board. It 


was “desirable” to avoid these opposing 


agent through 


responsibilities. 

3. Transportation difficulties and “oth- 
er unusual circumstances” had interfered 
with the normal operation of grain mar- 
ket machinery. 

4. It was “desirable” to afford great- 
er certainty to farmers as to prices dur- 
ing the remainder of the crop year 
1943-44 and during the full crop year 
1944-45, and to “reduce the abnormal 
margins at country points that have pre- 
vailed on the open market.” 

Under the new policy, the Wheat 
Board purchases producers’ wheat at 
$1.25 bu, basis No. 1 northern, Fort Wil- 
liam, as against 90c bu previously paid 
by the board. 

The board may prohibit sale, pur- 
chase, shipment, handling or storage of 
wheat by any person, either absolutely 
or except under the authority of a board 
license. It may require that contracts 
or agreements on wheat may be ter- 
minated or varied or that exports of 
wheat and wheat products be prohibited 
except on such terms as it may prescribe. 
The board may require that a person 
offer western wheat owned by him for 
sale to another person on such terms and 
conditions as the board may prescribe. 
It has authority to direct the allocation 
of Canadian lake vessel tonnage or rail- 
way cars for the shipment of wheat. 

All wheat purchased by the board and 
held in its 1940-41, 1941-42 and 1942-43 





Nations Mutual Aid) Act and paid out 
of the mutual aid appropriations and to 
meet any other obligations which the 
Dominion of Canada may undertake.” 
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WHEAT MOVEMENT TO CONTINUE 

Vancouver, B. C.—Movement of Ca- 
nadian wheat for feed from Vancouver 
to California will continue in heavy vol- 
ume, it is reported here. Carriage will 
be by rail and water. Earl E. Corey, 
Portland, Oregon, regional director for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. of the U. S. 
government, is becoming a familiar fig- 
ure in grain circles here in connection 
with the movement. 
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SOFT WHEAT SITUATION 
MAY DRAW CURTAIN ON 
ONTARIO FLOUR MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—Inability of Ontario 
flour mills to get soft winter wheat for 
grinding this fall is so marked that fear 
is developing that the end of this par- 
ticular branch of Canadian flour pro- 
Western spring 
wheat flour is taking the place formerly 
occupied by winters to such an extent 
that users may not go back to the soft 
wheat if it becomes plentiful again. 
Once the pastry baking trade grows ac- 
customed to using flour from western 
wheat it may be content to continue the 
practice. Soft winters are preferred 
for pastry, cakes and soda biscuits, but 
if that kind of flour stays off the market 
for any length of time its merits may 
be forgotten. New methods and new 
baking formulas may render the hard 
wheat flour acceptable to the pastry con- 
suming public, in which case there will 
be no incentive to revert to soft winters. 


duction may be in sight. 


Another factor in this picture is that 
of late years soft winter wheat flour has 
been costing more than springs at mills 
and in wholesale lots. This affords rea- 
son for supposing that the currently no- 
ticeable change over may last. Under 
former conditions winters were always 
cheaper than springs and the trades 
concerned had come to look upon them 
as definitely in a cheaper role. Public 
taste in the matter of pastry may insist 
that soft flours be kept in use by bakers 
who cater to that class of business but 
then again it is a fact that memory in 
such matters does not play much of a 
part. Tastes change very quickly where 


food is concerned and it is certain that 





ST. LAWRENCE ANNUAL REPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quc., 
reports a net profit of $129,512 in the year ending Aug. 31 last compared with 
$126,045 in the preceding year. Operating profits amounted to $348,310 and revenue 
from investments $9,905, making a total of $358,215 as against $314,836. Provi- 
sion for taxes was $119,047, compared with last year’s $101,000. Working capital 
shows an increase of $62,052 and now stands at $786,298, not including prepaid 
charges, investments and other more or less liquid assets. Regular dividends on 
preferred shares at the rate of 7% per annum were paid during the year and 
in addition $1.90 per share was paid on the common stock. 
balance sheet follows: 


A summary of the 


ASSETS 
GE Se cddedsAnsenn bei re 6 bbe are ph ins ee ae 056040 bos bane s405esabeeweeeuseseseeeee $3,500 
POCTURTD COCORVORER, CODER, DONE DOMNETO oo oc ooo 0 0.05 hse sec ectcbessccneucesonccecs 297,400 
re Cees. Gees Ge Eo ci uescd cebabenncusens enn eben eé0eeedends 269,964 
DN. 50405685605 9652s O550450-0065.5560454 5444066406 0-0000 0456600069080 40 808 8s 1,174,243 
Dominion of Canada Victory Loan Bonds with accrued interest................- 254,483 
ey ED: GED CIID 6 5.0. 0:0:6:4:56-64660.006006605 600 R006 006K0 OShKSED HOH OC ED ORS 20,513 
MEE TET ELLE CLT ELLE ETE CLT TTUT ET ETO LET CRT Eee TT Te eee 120,000 
RO CE dc cheese dns keGhd aC bhehons bbb 0400660 S50 CR8 Ob OOO 8 O88 he 0 8E ee ewes 133,109 
Butidings Gnd machinery, leew GOPTeciMtiom 2... cccececccececccccccesctvcsceeses 422,180 
en ee, ns ED ng 5-009 6 5060080 OO Ot 69. 008:90:00 0000805 0:06 Ce GES 8% 5,100 
GCHiCe SUFRICETO—GE CONE, TOGE GODFOCIATION 6 ccccccccscccesenccerecccecegcseeesee 1,090 
GCEMSS POR) GUERES, BORE GOPTOOIRCION 2.00 ccccccccecccereesevecsesceccccesececevece 19,548 
GOOG WE, COARDTRREEE, GEO) occ ccciccee cree see cterccserecverreccesCuaceceesces 1 
$2,721,305 
LIABILITIES 

ee | ee _, MPTETERTRTTUITL TT OLTRT LTT UT TTI TTT LTTE $39,011 
TIGRE 1ODR—BOCUSS oc ccc ccc rece see csr sec seceseeeevensseessesesecevecvccesecosece 850,000 
CEMGE BOGS cc ccc cc rec cececcesereeccecesaese ce eswoscereeererseceterecccesecose 62,193 
De ee ees eee er eer er ee es eee re eS ee ee ree et ie 184,44 
pap PTT TITIES LIC TUTE Tere L ITT riereeereere eee 156 
Provision for income and exceSS profitS tAxeS...... cece eee ee ere ereeeereceeeeese 68,577 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation ........-c cee ee cece cern ener eeeene 8,850 
Reserve against future depreciation of inventory value@S...........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 55,600 
Reserve FOF COMTIMMOMCIOS 2 occccccccccresesecscccreesceseseescsevestsocecevevesse 30,000 

Capital stock—7% cumulative preferred: authorized 6,000 shares $100 par value, 
issued—5,750 shares, less 211 shares redeemed........-.eseeeeeeeeeeeeenee §53,900 
Common: authorized, 50,000 shares no par value; issued, 36,000 shares....... 269,77 
Capital surplus resulting from redemption of preferred shares..............+++4+ 21,100 
Earned SUrplus .ccccccccccccccccccccvccccsccesere cesses eeeeeseeeeescesseeeece 577,675 
$2,721,305 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

NOt GPOFOLIME PORE oc ccccccvcveccscereccseseeeseeseesusseseeseccevoeeseseseces $348,319 
Revenue from investments .....ccccccccccccccccrccceresessseessesccsecccseseces 9,905 
$358,21 

DeGuct: Directors’ £008 ...ccsccccccccccccccccvcseccscccvescecesccces $3,950 

Officers’ rOMUNETAtiON 2... cccccccccccccscccccsccccvesesscsccvces 43,599 

CE GW a. .0:0 0.66 0:5:0.0.6:6:4:0 660000005060 80 0 Foo CCCHERENO VES COE TECHS 105 

Provision for depreciation of buildings and machinery............ 30,000 

Reserve against future depreciation of inventory values...........-+ 32,000 

Provision for income and excess profits tax€S.......0+eseeeeeeees 119,047 om 

Net profit for year transferred to surplus .....e.-ceeeeeeeeereeeeennee $129,512 


EARNED SURPLUS 





Balance Sept. 1, 1942 ......cccccccccccscceseceseeeesesereessssessesessssssseses 
Net profit for the year 
Deduct: 
Dividends: preferred .......eceee cece eee teeter eres eres eeaeeseeees $38,867 
cee PPPOOTP TTT TTT Te TT ere Le 68,400 
Premium and expense in connection with redemption of 47 pre- 
TOTTOEM GNATES 2... cccccccsccssccccccccccsccveseeeesesececescens 798 
Transfer to capital surplus resulting from redemption of pre- 
ferred SNATES ..ccecccccccssccccaresereeressesesesssssesessees 4,700 


$577,675 
In his statement to shareholders, D. A. Campbell, president of the compan). 
said operations had been at full capacity throughout the year. Demand for flour 
from abroad was in unprecedented proportions and from all indications woul: 
remain so for some time to come. To maintain machinery and equipment in 4s‘ 
high a state of efficiency as the directors would like has been impossible, he said 
It is hoped that some provision out of present earnings may be allowed by the 
government to permit repairs and maintenance, now deferred, to be carried ou! 
after the war, 
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Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 






methods adapted to times and events this company is 
giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 


and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
A. H. FUHRMAN 

J. L. YOUNG 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











“KANSAS EXPANSION” 


Has a long-time record of gaining and 
holding customer confidence by its 
invariably high and dependable quality. 


Your trial car will please you. 





The 


Milling Capacity 5,000 sacks 


WICHITA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
Ti, Bh, BOR BOW oo oiksccsscccenesecveseesces $4,904, 187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........cccccceseees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 








Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - . New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Build ing - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank uilding - - Montreal 











MIL G WHEAT FROM EVERY 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. iiGiNe’setriox or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS ns Slide o eusscms aaa 

Chi ew Yo as) ‘0! 

_., Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 














IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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He’s already known to 
fy many bakers throughout 
the country but there are 
many more who would find him 
a real “friend”. 

He comes from a mill that’s 
been in the business long enough 
(60 years) to know that a baker 
wants “strength” and “uniform- 
ity” to be more than mere words. 

We draw on wheat from the 
great Northwest wheat growing 
area, mill it carefully and then 
speedily send “Big Jo” out to 
help you do a real production 
job. Just send us a “wire,” we'll 

do the rest. 








Big Jo 
Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo 

bekers’ patent 
Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister “Josie” 
Strong, fancy clear 







THE 
BIG JO 
FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 











Country-milled Flour 





Every sack milled with the ad- 
vantage of wheat gathering and 
selection facilities, location of 


plant and storage, and laboratory 


control of quality and uniformity 


unexcelled by any mill in the 
country. 


Certain Brokerage 
Territories Open 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 
L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 


The JUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
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Five Foot Shelf 





(Continued from page 20.) 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., at $3.50 
per copy. 

35. Snyder is too great a name in the 
world of cereal chemistry to be missing 
from this shelf. A voluminous writer on 
wheat, flour and bread, Professor Snyder 
produced books, pamphlets and articles 
which in themselves constitute a sizable 
library. “Bread” is a compilation of his 
more popular articles and lectures. It was 
published in 1929 by Macmillan, but sup- 
plies in the publisher’s hands are exhausted. 

36-37. Plenty of room should be allowed 
on this shelf for Dr. Swanson. He is in the 
front line of contemporary writers in the 
field of cereal chemistry, and his position 
as professor of milling industry at Kansas 
State College gives his work a high degree 
of practical applicability to the milling op- 
eration. He is also associate cereal chem- 
ist in the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Manhattan. “The Quality of 
Wheat and Flour,” published in 1938, is 
still available at $3 per copy from the 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 So. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, and a new work, “The Physical 
Properties of Dough,’ has just come from 
the bindery at $2.25, its basic content being 
the series of articles under this general 
heading published in The Northwestern 
Miller during the past two years. 

38. There have been important recent de- 
velopments in the field of plant biochem- 
istry, and these will be incorporated in a 
revised edition of the Tottingham book, first 
published in 1934 and revised in 1935. 
Copies of the 1935 edition are still available 
from the Burgess Publishing Co., 426 So. 
6th St., Minneapolis, at $3.25. The new 
edition is now in preparation. The author 
is professor of plant chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

39. Dr. Fishbein, long-time secretary of 
the American Medical Association and ed- 
itor of its publications, presents the official 
medical viewpoint on nutrition. On the 
whole he is sympathetic to flour and bread. 
His book, “Your Diet and Your Health,” is 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Price $2.50. 

40-41. Dr. McCollum’s ‘‘Newer Knowledge 
of Nutrition,’’ published by the Macmillan 
Co. in 1919, is valuable as one of the first 
authoritative studies in a field that hitherto 
had been principally inhabited by dietetic 
crackpots. This book and a later one, 
“Food, Nutrition and Health,’ were written 
with a collaborator at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where for many years Dr. Mc- 
Collum has been head of the school of 
hygiene and public health. 

42-43-44. There are plenty of books on 
vitamins, and they tend to acquire obso- 
lescence owing to the rapidity with which 
the vitamin family grows, but an excellent 
textbook is the work on vitamins by Henry 
Cc. Sherman and Ss. L. Smith, a publication 
of the Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., obtain- 
able from that firm’s successor, the Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42d St., 
New York City, at $6 per copy. Dr. Sher- 
man is Mitchill professor of chemistry at 
Columbia University, though he is now on 
loan to the government’s Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Smith is 
senior chemist in the federal office of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. Other valu- 
able Sherman books on nutrition are his 
“The Science of Nutrition,” published by 
Columbia University Press, New York City, 
1943 ($2.75 per copy), and his “Modern 
Bread from the Viewpoint of Nutrition,” 
written in collaboration with Constance M. 
Pearson. The sixth edition of the latter 
book was published in 1942 by Macmillan, 
and can be had at $3.25 per copy. 

45. Although there has been much water 
under the vitamin bridge since Dr. Swan- 
son wrote his ‘Wheat Flour and Diet,’’ this 
book remains an admirable textbook treat- 
ing broadly and concisely of the flour mill- 
ing process, the resulting product and the 
place of that product in human nutrition. 
Some of the material was published serially 
in The Northwestern Miller. Maemillan, the 
publisher, reports that the book is out of 
print, but it probably is available in the 
second-hand market. 

46. The book on future trading is out of 
print but it is an exhaustive and scholarly 
treatise, historical and definitive, and is 
worth picking up if it can be found. The 
author is professor of insurance in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and consulting econ- 
omist to the Grain Futures Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

47. Why a book about soybeans on this 
shelf? Plenty of reason for it if you look 
at current developments within and reper- 
cussions upon the flour milling industry 
because of this nutritional newcomer. And 
Mr. Horvath is the dean of soybean authori- 
ties. He is chemist in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Newark, N. J., but 
he is a Russian importation and has had 
practical experience of the soybean in its 
original habitats, China and Manchuria. He 
is a former Rockefeller Institute researcher. 
The book can be had of any retailer at $4. 

48. The Pearson book, an English publi- 
cation, is out of print, but may be re- 
vived by the publisher after the war. 
copies are sometimes obtainable. 

49. A. L. H. Street, a Minneapolis lawyer 
who has specialized in legal decisions affect- 
ing the business transactions and the legal 
rights and liabilities of flour and feed mill- 


(Continued on page 41.) 


ARNOLD 


—- = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Used 


“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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Corn Price Guarantee Good 
Only Until Oct. 31, CCC Says 


Wasuincton. D. C, — Government- 
promised payment of any increases in 
the ceiling price for corn on any mar- 
ketings will be valid only until Oct. 31 
and no longer, the CCC has announced. 
An OPA statement last week was inter- 
preted as extending the payment period 
up until Dec. 31. The OPA amendment, 
concerned primarily with the ceilings for 
white corn, did authorize payment of the 
corn bonus through Dec. 31, but only 
to provide the necessary bookkeeping 
time to make such a bonus payment pos- 
sible. 

The CCC also explained that the bonus 
promise applies to both old and new 
crop corn as long as the corn is sold 
prior to Nov. 1. Actual delivery is not 
necessary, but the commitment to sell 
must be prior to that date, 

Meanwhile, CCC plans to release some 
of the corn marketed through country 
elevators, in excess of processors’ needs, 
into the eastern feed drouth area. No 
commitment on total amount to be so 
released is available, though it was indi- 
cated it will exceed 1,000,000 bus. 

At the same time, CCC is faced with 
what to do with some of the new crop 
corn marketed under the bonus promise, 
which is too wet for either processor use 
or storage or for shipment East. Some 
of this grain may be sold in the Central 
West to firms with facilities for drying. 

With no official indication of how much 
corn the renewed bonus promise has 
brought out, War Food Administration 
officials indicated that most processors 
now have or shortly will have the over- 
all four weeks’ supply desired. This 
would be about 12,000,000 bus on the 
basis of consumption demands of around 
3,000,000 bus a week for the industry. 

The Office of Price Administration 
last week announced the following 
specific price ceilings for ear corn and 
snapped corn: 

The maximum price for white ear corn 
and white snapped corn now are estab- 
lished at the maximum price per bu for 
a like sale of a like quality, grade and 
quantity of yellow or white corn, shelled 
less 214¢ bu for ear corn and 3%4c bu 
for snapped corn. 

The corn regulation originally stated 
that ear corn and snapped corn shall 
be priced on a basis relative with yellow 
corn but made no provision for white 
corn. 

The provisions were made through 
amendment No. 4 to revised MPR 346 
and are effective Oct. 27. 

Maximum prices for sales of white 
corn at all levels of distribution in all or 
parts of nine western states were estab- 
lished Oct. 25 by the OPA in line with 
ceilings for white corn in other areas. 

These prices were inadvertently omit- 
ted from the corn regulation, which 
established maximum dollars and cents 
prices for yellow corn in these same 
regions, designated in the regulation as 
selling areas 4, 5 and 10. 

In areas 4 and 5, which include all or 
parts of Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Ore- 
gon, California, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana, the ceiling sales price for 
white corn at any level of distribution 
now is set at 25c per 100 lbs higher 
than the maximum price for yellow corn 
of a like grade. 


In area 10, the lower counties of Wis- 
consin, 14c:.bu may be added to the 
maximum price of yellow corn for all 
sales of white corn of a like grade. 

(The foregoing action was taken by 
OPA through Amendment No. 5 to Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation 346 
(corn), effective Oct. 30, 1943.) 


CROP MATURES WELL 


Recent weather has been ideal for ma- 
turing the corn crop, planting of which 
was delayed over wide areas last spring. 
The Cargill crop report indicates that 
September frosts in the corn belt were 
mostly light and damage small and local 
in character but, in some light-producing 
northern areas, frosts were severe and 
considerable soft, chaffy corn resulted 
there. The crop on the whole will aver- 
age high in quality, the report says, and 
rates as the third largest on record. Pick- 
ing of corn is now under way in many 
sections mostly for feeding where farm- 
ers feed supplies were running out. 

Very little new corn has come to mar- 
ket as yet but, with continued favorable 
weather, movement should expand soon. 
Considerable movement of old corn was 
reported in some sections in anticipation 
of the end of the price guarantee in 
October, and some corn processors are 
reported to have been getting more corn 
than they could handle and they have 
had to withdraw from the market tem- 
porarily. The Association of American 
Railroads reports that with the slacken- 
ing of Northwest wheat movement, rail- 
roads have been able to send 125 cars 
a day to Iowa in excess of the regular 
deliveries out of St. Louis. 

Heavy movement of soybeans and 
high moisture content in some new corn 
has retarded elevator buying of what 
has been offered. More corn will move 
when the pressure of bean harvest is 
over, but the question of how freely corn 
will be sold under present price ceiling 
and feed value relationships is still un- 
certain. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sulfite Process Creates 
New Industrial Uses for 
Wheat and Its Products 


PenpLETON, Orecon.—The first public 
demonstration of the sulfite process for 
separation Of diastase and protein from 
wheat was presented before the meeting 
of the Oregon Chemurgic Council here 
on Oct. 20. The demonstration was 
conducted by Dr. A. K. Balls and his 
assistants of the staff of the federal 
western research laboratory at Albany, 
Cal. 

The process, developed at the federal 
laboratory, accomplishes the separation 
in about five minutes. The end prod- 
ucts of the separation are the wheat 
protein, diastase and starch. It is part 
of a process leading to the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from wheat and through 
the separation, all component parts of 
the wheat have industrial uses. 

Dr. Balls, in discussing the sulfite 
process, said that the proteins obtained 
in the separation may be used for live- 
stock feed and probably could be utilized 
for food products for table use. The 
proteins also may be combined with a 
cleaner and used for making soaps, or 


other industrial uses such as plastics, 
adhesives and fibers. 

The diastatic liquid, Dr. Balls said, 
may be used in a number of ways since 
it provides the material for converting 
starches into sugars, 

The demonstrations were conducted by 
Dr. Balls and Dr. W. S. Hale, associated 
with Dr. Balls in the research work. 

Dr. Balls said that he did not know 
what the future of wheat would be in 
the production of alcohol. “That is a 
matter for the economists to determine,” 
he said, “but I do know that the sulfite 
process will make wheat that much more 
able to compete with corn and other 
grains after the war,” he added. 

Dr. T. L. Swenson, director of the 
federal laboratory, discussed develop- 
ments made recently with reference to 
grain research. Among the develop- 
ments he told about were grain by- 
products used as flavoring agencies, and 
a material that will absorb 200 times its 
weight in water. This material, he said, 
is being used effectively as an adjunct 
to surgical dressings. 

H. W. Derry, of Portland, secretary 
of the Chemurgic Council, said that the 
advances now being made in research 
on grain products might in the future 
serve to provide a more stable market 
for wheat. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HECTOR LAZO RESIGNS 
GOVERNMENT EXPORT JOB 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A year of stren- 
uous work with the Office of Economic 
Warfare in charge of the Office of Ex- 
ports—in which he maintained close and 
sympathetic touch with American flour 
exporters—will cease Nov. 1 for Hector 
Lazo, and after a vacation in Havana, 
he will again become associated with the 
private food trades in some capacity 
not yet decided upon. Mr. Lazo for- 
merly was president of the Co-operative 
Food Distributors of America and also 
secretary-treasurer of the National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers Incorporated. He 
served in the Latin American division 
of the Department of Commerce before 
joining OEW. He is regarded as an 
authority on Latin American food trade 
relations. 





¥ ¥ 
World CCC Contemplated 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Resignation of 
Hector Lazo from directorship of the 
office of exports, Office of Economic 
Warfare, was a logical outcome of the 
disclosure last week that Leo Crowley 
was planning to merge all United 
States export programs under a single 
head within his new Foreign Economic 
Administration, the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce reports. 

This disclosure came with the evidence 
that FEA under Mr. Crowley is being 
planned for the agency to operate the 
American phases of a world-wide Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or similar opera- 
tion to attempt stabilization of commod- 
ity production and prices on an inter- 
national scale. That is, Mr. Crowley’s 
agency is slated as the American or- 
ganization to participate in such a pro- 
gram if Congress permits it. 

For immediate operations, Mr. Crow- 
ley plans to merge all lend-lease opera- 
tions with all commercial export controls 
under one administrator. This would 
do away with the office of exports, 
OEW, and lend-lease administration as 
separate government agencies. 


MILL ACTIVITY RATE 
MAKES STEADY CLIMB 


Last Crop Year’s Operations at Peak 
for All Time in Census 
Reports 


Commercial flour mills last year op- 
erated an average of about 15 hours out 
of every 24-hour working day for the 
highest yearly average recorded in the 
monthly reports of the Bureau of the 
Census. This crop year there has been 
a slight gain so far. 

The average for the crop year 1942-43 
was 63.6% of capacity, which was 4.8% 
over the highest previous rate of opera- 
tion in the preceding crop year. 

Although flour production in the 1928- 
29 crop year was greater than last 
year’s output by a small margin, the 
capacity of flour mills then in operation 
was about 12% higher also, so that per- 
centage of operation was lower then. 
In 1928-29 percentage of capacity op- 
erated averaged 57.4. 

The dwindling flour milling capacity 
combined with a gradual increase in 
flour output since the depression years 
has combined to bring about a con- 
stant increase in rate of capacity oper- 
ated by the merchant flour milling in- 
dustry since the low point in 1933-34. 

The all-time monthly high point in per- 
centage of flour mill activity occurred 
in September, 1939, when the warring 
nations finally began the heavy slugging 
in Europe. In that month percentage 
of operation averaged 75.9 for all mills 
reporting. That figure was approached 
last January, when the activity rate hit 
73.8%. The highest activity figure in 
the peak production year of 1928-29 was 
66.4% in October, 1928. 

The following table shows the average 
daily capacity and the average percent- 
age of capacity operated since the low 
point in 1933-34: 


Average per- 


Average daily centage of ca- 


Crop year— capacity, bbls pacity operated 
ne, CE 578,320 63.6 
Te. CO 577,732 69.3 
1940-41......... 586,403 58.7 
1938-40. .....00. 590,460 57.8 
ae a AER 600,897 67.1 
ue | Serre 616,817 63.5 
1036-87. cece ee 623,650 62.5 
DD | POPEe Eee 623,126 61.4 
ae Soe 621,948 50.9 
BOSS <B4. rc cccce 626,176 49.3 
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U. S. SOYBEAN PRICE BASIS 
MAKES HANDLING DIFFICULT 


“FHe goverhinent price guarantee struc- 
ture for soybeans, involving moisture 
premiums and penalties, will make diffi- 
cult the handling of this year’s crop, 
says Lawrence Farlow, secretary of the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
Illinois. 

“Never was there a market plan with 
such severe penalties in connection with 
split hair grade determination,” he said. 
“For example, beans that are good 
enough for No. 2 with respect to other 
grade factors, but contain 14.1% mois- 
ture, will be worth 4c less than if they 
contained only 14% moisture.” 
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NO. TRADE IN MILLFEED FUTURES 

The millfeed futures market continues 
in the same rut. Prices remain at the 
ceiling, with a heavy demand from all 
directions and no offerings obtainable. 
The urgent demand for the cash feed 
continues, but offerings are very scarce. 















PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 
A OCCIDENT 
‘A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
AKYROL 

A POWERFUL 








THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Turkey Suit 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A-standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas Ci 


ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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vention of the gods, is not the burden on 
the defendants to show what amount of 
loss was attributable to malnutrition and 
what to disease? Are the defendants driven 
to the exremity of contending that disease 
was not at all a factor in bringing about 
their loss, that malnutrition caused all 
of it? 

Again the effect of the testimony dealing 
with the question—Was it malnutrition or 
disease which was the cause or the principal 
cause of defendants’ great loss in 1940? 
was to induce the inquiry, how widespread 
was this scourge? The feed sold to de- 
fendants was used in immense quantities 
from one end of the continent to the other. 
if the use of it almost annihilated defend- 
ants’ flocks, there must have been at least 
an approximation of that effect in every 
quarter of the land. The evidence did not 
indicate anything of that kind. No other 
suit for damages! Scarcely another com- 
plaint! On the other hand, if defendants’ 
turkeys were struck with an epidemic of 
disease, that might well be local, or con- 
fined to a single geographic zone, or, if 
general, might well be spotted, attacking 
some flocks, not touching others. Defend- 
ants’ learned counsel counter by saying: 
“Only rarely was the feed in question used 
as a complete feed; in that case only was 
there malnutrition; in 1940 defendants used 
it as .a complete feed.” So there is yet 
another subdivision of plaintiff's case 
against the counterclaim. It concerned a 
single point. A very important point. Did 
defendants use no supplement in 1940? Did 
defendants, in that year only, try the ‘‘com- 
plete feed’’ program? 

It seemed to us that plaintiff and de- 
fendants alike almost avoided the point, 
shied away from it. Each side appeared 
to be content to have something on the 
subject in the record to which attention 
might be called, a sentence in 5,000 pages, 
unnoticed when it was uttered, but dug up 
and exulted over, like another Kohinoor, 
in the summation. Plaintiff seizes upon a 
single sentence in the cross examination of 
Richard Clark to show the defendants in 
1940 used in supplement “plenty of range.” 
And the defendants relied on a single posi- 
tive statement of the same witness, made, 
as we remember it, late in the trial, to the 
effect that in 1940 no range whatever was 
utilized by defendants. And yet there must 
have been scores of persons among the 
families, neighbors and employees of de- 
fendants who could have been used on this 
point. They were well known to the de- 
fendants. It is not certain plaintiff knew 
them. None was called. 





Tentative Conclusions 

3. Thus we have described some of our 
observations and processes of our thought 
as the case developed, some of the impres- 
sions we have of the whole case as we view 
it after argument, (And what an argu- 
ment! We would need two laurel wreaths 
if this were a contest of skill.) We thought 
it was desirable to set out what we have 
written. We Know that only the formal 
findings of fact and conclusions of law and 
the judgment bottomed on them are essen- 
tial (perhaps they only will be read), but 
we wished to raise the curtain so that, as 
through a window, something of our think- 
ing might be discerned. That thinking has 
led us to tentative conclusions (final con- 
clusions, we say again, are in the formal 
findings). (1) The one sack of plaintiff's 
turkey feed, bought on the market, which 
Dr. Hogan used in his experiments was 
deficient, at the time he used it, to some 
extent, a slight extent, in essential vita- 
mins, and if fed without any supplement, 
would not adequately nourish turkey poults. 
(2) In manufacturing its turkey feeds plain- 
tiff honestly endeavored to put out a good 
and useful product and did put out a good 
and useful product. (3) There has been no 
proof that the feed manufactured by plain- 
tiff and sold defendants was worthless or 
that any single ingredient entering into it 
was not valuable as a turkey feed; there 
is not the slightest question that the feed 
put out by plaintiff, as generally used by 
American turkey growers and as it was used 
generally, if not always used, by defend- 
ants, would nourish and develop turkeys 
satisfactorily and so as to return a profit. 
(4) The feed sold by plaintiff was a ‘‘com- 
plete feed,’ if the word ‘‘complete” is un- 
derstood in the meaning in which it has 
been used in government bulletins and in 
other scientific writings. (5) Whether the 
feed sold defendants by plaintiff was a 
“complete feed,’ in a more narrow sense, 
that is, in the sense that no vitamin bear- 
ing supplement whatever was required, pro- 
vided a considerable time elapsed between 
manufacture and feeding, is a question 
which cannot be answered certainly upon 
the record; the negative has not been 
proved. (6) The conclusion of Dr. Hogan 
as to the sack of feed used by him on the 
turkeys used by him, accepted by us as 
true, is a circumstance favoring defend- 
ants, to be considered with other facts and 
circumstances in evidence. (7) It has not 
been proved that the deficiency found by 
Dr. Hogan in the sack of feed used by him 
in his experiments was due to any inten- 
tional or negligent omisssien by plaintiff. 
(8) Whether defendants, during any year, 
did use the feed sold them by plaintiff as 
a “complete feed,’ in the narrow sense, 
that is, without some vitamin supplying 
supplement, is a question which cannot be 
certainly answered upon the record; the 
affirmative has not been proved. (9) The 
losses sustained by defendants in every 
year in which they used plaintiff's feed, 
and especially in 1940, were due in large 
part to infectious turkey diseases. 


ATTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


” 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 
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BROWN RESIGNS AS 
ADMINISTRATOR OF OPA 


Expresses Belief That Subsidies Are 
Necessary If Price Advances 
Are to Be Prevented 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Prentiss Brown 
resigned as administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration on Oct. 19, 
to become effective in mid-November. 
He had taken over as OPA chief in 
January, succeeding Leon Henderson. 

It was said that several of Mr. 
Brown’s associates will leave OPA when 
his resignation becomes effective. They 
include Clyde L. Herring, senior ad- 
ministrative assistant; George E. Burke, 
general counsel, and Roland Zely, ad- 
ministrative executive assistant. 

Chester Bowles, general manager of 
OPA, will succeed Mr. Brown as price 
administrator. Most of the agency's 
operations have been in his hands for 
the past few weeks. 

In his letter of resignation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Mr. Brown said that 
his main task—that of halting an upward 
trend in the cost of living—has becn 
accomplished, and that from now on 
“it is a question of administration.” He 
was described by associates as being 
tired out by the excessive complications 
of establishing and enforcing price ceil- 
ings. 

Although saying that OPA has been 
successful, Mr. Brown pointed out to 
the President that sharp increases have 
occurred in items such as wheat, corn, 
oats and barley, “where we did not 
have authority to act by reason of the 
parity limitation or the commodity had 
only recently reached parity.” 
upwards. 

“No thinking person can deny that the 

“As I view the immediate future of 
the inflation struggle, I see two major 
problems for the administration,” he 
said. 


664 The subsidy question. Without a 

subsidy plan the price structure 
cannot be held, and wages will be forced 
increase in prices and wages if we re- 
ject subsidies will greatly outrun the 
cost to the government of the subsidies. 
If it were merely a question of the sub- 
sidy money against the increase in price, 
it would be of little consequence. 

“The danger lies in the impetus higher 
prices gives to the wage demand. With- 
out subsidies butter would sell at 6c 
instead of 50c. 

“Add to that the increase in the 
price of meat, milk and the other com- 
modities, that would follow the rejec 
tion of subsidies, and you encourage, 
even justify higher wages. It is this 
momentum to the wage demand, the in 
evitable twirl to the inflation spiral wit): 
its devastating results, that should cause 
the Congress to continue the program 
and reject crippling amendments to th: 
Commodity Credit and RFC legislation 


664 The matter of renewal of price 
control after July 1, 1944, when 
the law expires by limitation. The great- 
est danger is in the postwar period 
There must be controls after June 0! 
1944. I would advise a year’s renewal 
with subsequent consideration by the 
Congress as to further renewals.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 














MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 





Biz UN 7 OND EN ON Wrawea 


OOGhite FULION \MCSIAT 
CUE Te rity | BAG & COTTON TP An) 
MILLS 44 


Hew Orleans 
Fi if Kan. 
gt SWB BOB SiaS8eAeg 


Minncapolis ~ 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
- New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








ROBI SHSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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“GOOD NEIGHBORS IN 
WASHINGTON” 


One of the few women in the world who 
actively heads a flour mill, Miss Adelaide 
Enright, Enright’s All-O-The-Wheat 
Flour Co., St. Paul, will speak at a 
luncheon meeting of the Minneapolis 
Junior Association of Commerce Oct, 28 
at the Covered Wagon. Her subject 
will be “Good Neighbors in Washington.” 
One of America’s outstanding woman 
executives, Miss Enright grew up in the 
flour milling business founded by her 
father, James C. Enright. 


FALL VACATION 


Ralph W. Kelly, treasurer of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
with Mrs. Kelly and Harry E. Kelly, 
manager of Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo., are spending a vacation at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., and enjoying a 
few visits with friends in Kansas City. 


ATLANTA VISITOR 


Samuel Smith, sales manager, Cana- 
dian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., visited the Atlanta trade on 
Oct. 19. 


FIRST GOOSE 


C. C. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
had a noneffaceable grin throughout the 
past week as the result of bagging an 
&1/,-lb goose. Drawing a blank for more 
than a half day in the blind, the miller 
and a companion took a shot at a high- 
flying flock of honkers overhead and each 
got a goose, It was his first goose in 
25 years of duck hunting. 


LAW MINION 

Clyde Truesdell, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
manager for B. C. Christopher & Co., is 
a full-fledged copper. One of the orig- 
inal auxiliary police, he and another 
auxiliary volunteered for every other 
day work as regulars to assist in the 
manpower stringency which has cut the 
Hutchinson force almost in half. Mr. 
Truesdell is manning the desk at head- 
quarters from 4 p.m. until midnight 
every other day. 


BUSINESS ON UPTURN 


Family flour business is on the upturn 
and the outlook is good for further pick 
up, reports P. H. Baum, secretary- 
treasurer of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, after a visit 
with connections in four southern 
states. Travel conditions were not as 
difficult, Mr. Baum reports. 


FIRE FIGHTING CASUALTY 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, will be on crutches for at least 
six weeks as a result of a tumble in his 
back yard, Discovering an incinerator 
had fired some grass, he dashed out to 
try to check the flames, fell and broke 
both bones in his ankle. Firemen car- 
ried him to the house. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGE 

Recent announcement was made of the 
approaching marriage of Miss Ella 
Humphrey, Chickasha, Okla., to Lieut. 
Joseph Peter Thiriot, Jr., Chicago. Miss 


Humphrey is the daughter of Myron E. 
Humphrey, president of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 


IN AUTHORS’ CIRCLE 


An honorary membership in _ the 
Eugene Field Society, national associa- 
tion of authors and journalists, has been 
conferred on L. V. Mika, associated with 


the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 


VISITS IN MIDWEST 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, is 
spending several weeks on a visit to 
Chicago and mill offices in Minneapolis. 


EASTERN TRIP 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors last week 
were: H. C. McMartin, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis; M. D. King, 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill; 
O. D. Fisher and W. S. Allen, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; F. J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; 
G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling Co., 
Greenville, Ohio; Herman Fakler, Mill- 
ers National Federation, and William 
McArthur, Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation, Washington, 


RETURNS FROM EAST 

Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, visited in 
Chicago last week. He was returning 
to the mill from an eastern trip. 


FROM THE WEST 

P. J. McKenney, president of the 
Globe Mills division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, is visiting in Minneapolis. 


NEW YORKER IN MIDWEST 


C. C. Chinski, Chinski Trading Corp., 
New York, was a Chicago visitor last 
week, 


NO WINGS 


A. R. Kinney, chairman of the board 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, who has been spending the sum- 
mer on an Iowa farm, writes that “we 





BETTER BOX CAR 
FUTURE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Most of the 
tight transportation situations result- 
ing from lack of box cars will be 
cleared up by the end of the month, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
predicts. The box car tightness was 
attributed to long hauls of grain from 
the western grain surplus states to 
areas of feed scarcity in the South- 
east, Middle Atlantic and North- 
eastern states. These long runs are 
now tapering off, ODT said. Minor 
box car problems are likely to be 
created by movement of the soybean 
crop and old and new crop corn, it 
was said, 





are unable to find a nesting place south 
of the blizzard line, so will follow the 
other geese only as far as Omaha this 
winter, for the first time in a dozen 
years.” 


ON CIVIC BOARD 


E. J. Grimes, vice president of Cargill, 
Inc., has been elected a director of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation. 


ATTEND FUNERAL 

Kenneth L. Burns, president of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
was in Chicago Oct. 19 to attend the 
funeral services for the late Charles H. 
Meyer, of Meyer & Greiner. T. M. 
Power, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., also was at the service. 
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GOVERNORS OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS GROUP TO MEET 


Cuicaco, In1.—The board of governors 
of the American Bakers Association will 
convene at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
Nov. 16-17. Alternates and members are 
welcome to sit in on the meeting, the 
association says, and members who have 
topics that should come to the atten- 
tion of the board are asked to forward 
them as soon as possible. 
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W. F. STEELE 


News has been received of the death, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct, 20, of W. F. 
(Bob) Steele, at the age of 85 years. 
In earlier years Mr. Steele worked as a 
miller in the Southwest, at the Waggon- 
er-Gates mill at Independence, Mo., and 
later for Ball & Gunning, earlier day 
millers at Webb City, Mo. Subsequently 
he engaged in the flour trade as a sales- 
man and worked at various times for 
a Milwaukee mill, for the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. and for the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. In re- 
cent years he has been representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, in Cincinnati territory. He had a 
wide trade acquaintance in Ohio and was 
greatly esteemed for his personal quali- 
ties and for his active life despite his 
advanced years. 


JULIUS A. EISENBEISS 

An association of over 35 years with 
the baking industry in Washington, D. 
C., has been ended by the death of 
Julius A. Ejisenbeiss, 78, who was a 
victim of heart failure. For many 
years secretary-treasurer of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Mr. Eisenbeiss 
was born in Washington, the son of im- 
migrants from Germany. He was active 
in civic affairs and in church circles. 


DAVID BROWN 

David Brown, 94, died at his home in 
Minneapolis Oct. 21. Mr. Brown was 
the oldest living former employee of 
Washburn Crosby Milling Co., having 
retired in 1926 after 46 years’ service. 


DOMINICK SCHUH 


Dominick Schuh, for 25 years secretary 
of the Cincinnati Board of Trade, died 
Oct. 15. Mr. Schuh also at one time 
was secretary of the Cincinnati Bakers 
Club. 
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M. Dwight Bell, a consulting’ engi- 
neer well known to the flour milling in- 
dustry, with which at one time he was 
directly connected as a member of the 
engineering staff of Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, is an associated pro- 
duction supervisor, in a civilian capac- 
ity, to the Army Air Forces. He ex- 
pects his work in this connection, which 
was begun nearly a year ago, to con- 
tinue at least another year, after which 
he will return to private engineering 
practice. 








* 

Harry Hunter, Jr., son of Secretary 
Harry Hunter, of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, completed his train- 
ing and received his wings as a bom- 
bardier at Midland, Texas, Oct. 23. 
Young Hunter enlisted in the air corps 
nine months ago and underwent train- 
ing in Oklahoma and Texas. He re- 
ceived a commission as second lieuten- 
ant, and is spending a 10-day furlough 
at his home in Milwaukee. 

* 

Corp. Gerry Yergler is on furlough 
from the women’s marine corps at New 
River, N. C., and is spending the time 
with her family in Oklahoma City. Cor- 
poral Yergler is the daughter of J. I. 
Yergler, vice president and general man- 


ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- - 


homa City. 
* , 

Robert H. Cowan, 18, third and young- 
est son of C. C. Cowan, manager of the 
Southland Mill & Elevator Co., Nash- 
ville, will report on Nov. 1 at Carson- 
Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn., 
in the Naval Reserve V-12-A program 
for his preflight training. C. C. Cowan, 
Jr., oldest son of Mr. Cowan, is with 
the U. S. Army at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., and John, the middle son, is with 
the Naval Reserve at Notre Dame 
University. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONSERVATION OF FEED 
MAIN TOPIC AT MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Methods of uti- 
lizing to best advantage short supplies 
of available feedstuffs was the principal 
topic of discussion at the Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course for feed manufac- 
turers and dealers, held at the Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Oct. 25-26. 

The Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion and the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers and Distributors Association co- 
operated with members of the staff of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experimen! 
Station in arranging and conducting the 
short course. Approximately 100 feed 
manufacturers and dealers attended the 
two-day school. 

Dr. R. M. Bethke, in charge of nutri- 
tional investigations, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, and Dr. 
C. F. Huffman, research professor of 
dairy husbandry, Michigan State Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich., were the principal 
speakers on the program. Other dis- 
cussions were presented by members of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station stafi. 








iT 
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OPA SETS MAXIMUM PRICES 
ON BURLAP SOLD BY DSC 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Maximum prices 
for burlap sold by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. a government agency which is 
the only importer of the material, were 
established by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Oct. 19 to make them more 
nearly equal to burlap bag manufac- 
turers and other buyers who are located 
in widely separated parts of the country. 

Due to the war, burlap does not ar- 
rive at all the ports of entry at which 
it arrives normally and at which prices 
normally are established. In _ conse- 
quence abnormal charges due to in 
freight have been incurred by purchas- 
ers who are at great distances from the 
ports where the burlap does arrive. 

Without raising the general level of 
burlap prices for the country as a 
whole, OPA equalizes the freight ex- 
pense by giving maximum dollars and 
cents prices which are, for example, the 
same at New York and San Francisco 
and at corresponding eastern and west- 
ern points, instead of being consider- 
ably higher in the West than in the 
East. At the same time, as part of 
the process of sharing the unusual war 
expense, it establishes prices that are 
slightly higher than formerly for central 
parts of the country, as at Chicago, as 
well as for buyers who are near the port 
at which the burlap they buy arrives. 

The method used is to set the Defense 
Supplies Corp.’s maximum prices for 
any purchaser at the dock, port of entry 
from which he buys normally, regardless 
of which port the burlap entered. In 
arriving at the specific prices OPA made 
a close study of freight rates and bur- 
lap distribution quotas, and conferred 
besides with members of the industry. 

The OPA also provides that if the 
burlap is supplied in less than carload 
quantity, an adjustment shall be made 
in the price to compensate for the dif- 
ference between the less than carload 
and the carload freight rates. This 
equalizing of the costs for carload and 
less than carload quantities recognizes 
that in normal times the industry buys 
only in carload quantities, although war 





conditions have forced it to make some 
purchases currently in smaller lots. 

The definition of “burlap” is amended 
to include damaged burlap, which is 
eliminated also from commodities ex- 
empted from price control by Supple- 
mentary Order No. 73. This makes 
damaged burlap subject in all cases to 
the dollars and cents maximum prices 
established for it in Revised Price 
Schedule 18, Burlap and Burlap Prod- 
ucts. This amendment to RPS 18 is No. 
4, effective Oct. 25, 1943. 

The provisions covering DSC maximum 
prices affect total annual sales to about 
100 manufacturers which amount to 
several hundred million yards. 
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NEBRASKA WHEATS SCORE 
HIGH IN QUALITY TESTS 


Samples of Nebred winter wheat 
grown by Osee A. Newbold, of Minden, 
Neb., and Bert Walker, of Sidney, Neb., 
scored high in the six-state wheat quality 
and milling and baking contest held in 
connection with the American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City recently. 
The announcement was made by J. C. 
Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Association, after he 
had received score sheets from contest 
officials. 

Considering separately the 10 different 
factors involved in grading the eight 
prize winning samples, Mr. Swinbank 
pointed out that the two Nebraska sam- 
ples were first in four cases and tied 
for first on two other factors. Due to 
the relative weighting of the different 
factors the sample submitted by Osee A. 
Newbold was finally awarded fifth prize 
and that grown by Bert Walker re- 
ceived seventh place. Kansas took first 
prize with a sample of Tenmarq. 





Factors in which the Nebraska grown 
Nebred wheat scored first were: (a) per 
cent of flour yield, (b) color of flour, 
(c) loaf grain and texture and (d) test 
weight. It tied for first in the dough 
curve score and also on loaf crumb 
color. It was second best in percentage 
of flour ash, 

The Milling and Baking Contest at 





* PRIZE WINNER IN ROYAL SHOW * 





Four samples of Kansas wheat were the prize “gold-fish” in the milling 
and baking contest at the American Royal Show in Kansas City, Oct. 13-15, 1943. 
The prize winning loaves of bread had large volume—from 1,480 cc to 1,320 cc. 
Dough mixing curves of these prize samples are all of the “rounded plateau” 
type, showirg gradual development and slackening of the dough, with rather 


wide range of tolerance. 


he sample of Comanche that won second prize among 


22 samples from five states baked a very large loaf, 1,480 cc. . Another sample 
of Comanche, fourth prize, had exceptionally good flour yield, 74.3% extraction. 
The four prize winning samples all trace back to Turkey wheat in their family 
tree. Tenmarq is a cross between a Turkey type wheat of Kansas and Marquis, 
a hard red spring wheat of Canada. Comanche is a cross between Tenmarg 


and Oro, a Turkey type wheat of eastern Oregon. 
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Morale Builder in Poster Series 





Red Star Yeast & [= 
Products Co.’s recent ; 
publicity to the na- Py 
tion’s bakers’ gives 
them a figurative “pat 
on the back” by tak- 
ing cognizance of their 
outstanding contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 
A series of six pin- 
up posters has been 
mailed at regular in- ee 
tervals to bakers 
pointing out their loy- 
alty and resourceful- 
ness under wartime 
restrictions. One of 
the series is shown 
herewith. 

These posters are the 
outgrowth of a spark- 
ling group of trade 
paper ads published 
by Red Star during 
the first half of this 
year. The illustrations 
remain unchanged but 
copy has been re- 
worded so that the 












Plump, golden-brown loaves of bread + «ike plenty 
| of ‘om. That's the cim and goal of Your Baker: for 








posters themselves 
may be pinned up in 
bakeries and read by their customers. 

In acknowledgment of the bakers’ 
splendid co-operation in the government’s 
nutrition program one of these posters 
points out that “youf baker deserves a 
feather in his cap for lending a hand 
to Uncle Sam during the past year or 
more. It takes skillful headwork to 
maintain standards despite restrictions. 


To stretch scarce goods, meet regula- 
tions, get along with less labor. That’s 
what your baker has done—without sac- 
rificing quality—to help feed a nation 
on ‘short rations.’ ” 

This series is being mailed to all bak- 
ers in Red Star’s service areas through- 
out the country. A few sets are still 
available. 





Kansas City is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Royal Show, the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce and Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association. Milling of the samples was 
done by W. R. Urban, chief chemist of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, while the 
baking was done by Elmer Modeer, of 
the St. Joseph Testing Laboratories. 
Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, was superintendent of ‘the contest. 
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ATLANTA BAKERS MEETING 

AtLanta, Ga—The Atlanta Bakers 
Club will hold its next meeting at the 
Robert Fulton Hotel at 6:30 p.m. on 
Nov. 1. H. Carl Wolf, president, At- 
lanta Gas Light Co., and a member of 
the National Committee on Economic 
Development which is interested in post- 
war planning, will deliver the principal 





address on post-war planning. Also on 
the program is the election of officers of 
the club for the new year. 
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WHITE FLOUR FAVORED BY 

BELGIANS IN WORLD WAR I 
Minn.—Mass feeding 
operations conducted in Belgium during 
World War I supplied evidence to nutri- 
tionists that the human digestive system 
does not possess sufficient physiological 
tolerance for bread made from “brown” 
or long-extraction flour, Dr. F. L. Dun- 
lap, consulting chemist for the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., told members of 
the Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists at the 
regular meeting of that group here Oct. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





22. Dr. Dunlap’s address, “White vs. 
Brown Flour,” was, in effect, a thorough 
review of all pertinent research reports 
on the nutritional and physiological fac- 
tors related to the two types of flours. 

It is evident that the consumer prefers 
white flour if he is given a free choice 
and the choice should be left to the 
consumer, Dr. Dunlap said. During the 
Belgian relief program it was found 
that bread made from flour of 90% or 
higher extraction was responsible for an 
increase in stomach and intestinal ail- 
ments and when the flour used was 
changed from a 90% extraction to about 
75% extraction a marked improvement in 
the health of the Belgians was noted and 
the change brought many expressions 
of gratitude from them, 

“Neither white or brown flour is a 
perfect food in itself,’ Dr. Dunlap said, 
“and the introduction of enriched flour 
is a well considered move.” He dis- 
cussed the amino acid content of white 
flour and said that research has shown 
that it contains all 10 of the amino acids 
essential to proper nutrition. 
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BEST FOODS QUARTERLY REPORT 
New York, N. Y.—Consolidated prof- 

its of the Best Foods, Inc., for the first 

quarter of the current fiscal year, are re- 
ported at $746,766 in a statement to 
stockholders. This is after an addition 
of $50,000 to the contingency reserve and 
compares with $212,950 and an addition 
of $155,900 to the reserve a year ago. 

Provision for federal income and excess 

profits taxes amounted to $1,005,901 

against $520,334 in the comparable quar- 
ter of last year. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKET 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Family flour 
in comtinued good volume 
completely pinch off bakery 


where. Sales last week were 42% against 
51% the previous week and 55% a year 
ago... Clears the hot item, selling in large 
quagitities at prices well under’ ground 


grains, meaning much of 
manufacturers, 


coarse 
goes to feed 


Directions still good and operations up 
to the hilt. Complaints from some quar- 
ters about delayed shipments. Not many 
buyers in a crack on supplies despite the 
ceiling situation, but time is drawing close 
when more and more bakers will simply 
have to find some place to buy flour. 

Quotations Oct. 23: established brands 
family flour $4@4.10, bakers short patent 
$3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, straight grade 











: 304@ 3.35, first clear $2.4542.6 
clear $2,.40@2.60, low grade 
clears quoted bulk. 

Four mills report domestic 


and 8 
Oklahoma City: Considerable 


tive, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow 


in sales, with average for all state mills 
61% compared with 28 the previous week. 
Family trade took 95% of bookings. Op- 
erations averaged 89° compared to 94% 
previous week. Prices stable and = closed 


unchanged. Quotations Oct. 23: 





short patent flour $3.90@4.63,  s« 
short patent $3.90@4.63, standard 
$3.80@4.43, bakers extra fancy 


short patent $3.50@: 


$3.45 @ 3.54. 


bakers 
standard 


Omaha: jookings ranged from 30 to 
2000 of capacity last week. Mills operated 
six to seven days and produced 31,800 bbls 
flour. Shipping directions on former con- 
tracts good. (uotations on small lots, Oct. 
23: family fancy $4.31, family standard 
$3.80, bakers short $3.40, bakers standard 
$3.49. 


Wichita: No sales, all mills 


directions from three days to two weeks 
owing to lack of labor and big demand for 
immediate shipment, Quotations unchanged, 

Salina: Demand very draggy, with prices 
about unchanged, Shipping directions very 
rood, 

Hutchinson: Interest moderately active, 
but new business limited to family trade, 
with bakers everywhere shut out by ceil- 
ings. Most bookings small, Volume of 


directions taxing capacity, limited 


age of manpower. 


Texas: Very little change in situation, 
with mills still refusing to quote bakers 
flour and business in family flour only fair, 


averaging 
Shipping 


probably 35 to 500 of 
instructions, however, 





mills running as near full time as present 
labor conditions and mill repairs wlil per- 
mit, Very little activity in clears. Prices 
about unchanged from a week ago and at 
or near the ceiling on family flour. Quota- 
tions Oct. 22: family flour 50's, extra high 
patent $4.40@4.60%, high patent $4.15@ 
1.35%; standard bakers 100's, 44% or less 
* ash (nominal, ceiling) $3.31; first clears 





$2.80@3.10, delivered Texas comm 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Aside from one 


about 50,000 bbls to an eastern baking com- 
pany, there have been no large individual 
sales, yet northwestern mills last week 
booked about 90° of capacity. This com- 
pares with 1240 a week earlier and 52% 
a& year ago. 

Millers generally say that they can no 
longer sell top patents profitably at present 
ceilings, yet apparently they continue to 
sell. 

Government pressing for early delivery of 
flour purchased, and with shipping direc- 
tions from trade reasonably plentiful some 
larger spring wheat mills operating at 
capacity. 

High protein clears scarce, but low pro- 
tein varieties not wanted temporarily, and 
price shading necessary to move them, 


the 


business 








round lot 


and clears sell 
as ceilings almost 
business every- 


5, second 
52.30@ 2.45, 


dull. 


improvement 


hard wheat 
oft wheat 
patent 
.58@ 3.63, 
» bakers 


behind in 


by short- 


capacity, 
keep the 


on points. 


volume 


ac- 


of 


Quotations Oct. 26: established brands 
short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent 
$3.32 @ 3.34, standard patent $3.27 @ 3.30, 
oo y clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ 

3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat 


$3. 40@ 3.44. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Better 
inquiry but very little improvement in sales. 
Not enough spread between wheat and fiour 


prices, Shipping directions fairly good with 
some mills, while others claim to be not 
getting their share. All, however, report 


feed as scarce and in sharp demand, 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Most mills still out of market 
and several unable to quote prices. Little 
business done is from one to four car 
lots and scattered sales only. Family flour 
fairly active and deliveries good. Quota- 
tions Oct. 23: spring top patent $3.57@3.60, 
standard patent $3.47@3.50, first clear $3.32 
@3.40, second clear $2, family flour $4.64 
@4.78; hard winter short patent $3.57@3.59, 
95% patent $3.47@3.48, first clear $2.81@ 
3.19, soft winter short patent $4.01@4.72, 
ste indard patent $3.72@4.08, first clear $3.37 
@ 3.79. 

St. Louis: Practically no change 
tion, with buying restricted by 
prices. Mills generally off market 
as bakers flour is concerned. However, 
some fairly sized parcels sold to chain 
stores for family trade for 120 days’ ship- 
ment. Car lot orders slow. Demand for 
clears, both high and low grades, good. 
Prices steady to 10c ewt higher. Only 
business being done by jobbers is from flour 
on hand, Mills more or less out of the 
market. Specifications good. 

Quotations Oct. 23: soft 
patent (ceiling price) $3.98 cwt, cake flour 
$4.58, straight $3.74, family soft wheat 
short patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, 
first clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers 
patent (ceiling price) $3.44, family short 
patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@ 
3.49, first clear $2.68@3.05, spring wheat 
bakers patent, straight and 95% $3.44. 

Toledo; Some millers now admit they 
cannot sell flour of gany kind on account 
of the squeeze between cost of wheat and 
ceiling on flour, and would be obliged to 
close down their mills except that they can 
operate on previous bookings for which they 
already have wheat in their’ elevators. 
Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, Oct. 22, around 
$1.75%, equivalent to 2le over the close of 
the Chicago December wheat future, but 
higher prices had been paid, as high as 
$1.86 at Detroit. Very little Ohio wheat 
is coming out, no No. 2 red from Ohio, and 
the opinion has been expressed that the 
state did not grow over 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 bus suitable for milling, the rest 
being used for feed, 


EASTERN STATES 

Sales very spotted and light due 
to ceiling squeeze. Directions, reflecting 
consumer demand, very heavy and flow in 
a constant and apparently increasing stream 
to mills. Orders on books of mills very 
materially reduted and as soon as daylight 
appears in rather confused squeeze picture, 
heavy demand expected. Spring clears and 
southwestern low proteins in good demand 
and up about 5c bbl from last week's level. 
Until some solution is found between costs 
and ceilings, *a more or less stalemate ex- 
pected in writing of contracts, with mills 
more concerned about supplying immediate 
needs of trade. Lend-lease operations con- 
tinue heavy. Production at a high level 
and relieves somewhat tight situation in 
market for by-products. 


in situa- 
ceiling 
as far 


wheat bakers 





Buffalo: 


Quotations Oct. 23, in cottons: spring 
first patent $3.79, spring standard patent 
$3.69, spring first clear $3.55, hard winter 
short patent $3.79, hard winter 95% patent 
$3.69, hard winter first clear $3.55, soft 
winter short patent $4.16, soft winter 


straights $4.11. 

New York: Business greatly 
by lack of flour to sell. As prices pass 
ceilings mills are forced to withdraw, and 
only flours offered in local market are short 
patents and clears. Standard} patents are 
sold sparingly since they are’ not greatly 
desired, but clears for immediate, 60 and 


handicapped 





120 days’ shipment are taken practically 
to full extent of availability. Cake flours 
very sparingly offered. The only business 
of any consequence is a round lot order by 
a chain baker which does not affect the 
brokers generally, and smaller buyers feel 
as if they would buy now, but if the market 
goes down sufficiently to permit flour to be 
sold this feeling would doubtless pass. Dif- 
ficulty in getting flour continues, and where 
warehouse permits are obtainable, it is hard 
to get flour unloaded because of labor short- 
ages. Additionally many mills cannot ac- 
cept orders for as prompt shipment as is 
desired. 

Quotations Oct. 22: spring short patents 
$3.82 @3.86, clears, immediate shipment $3.50 
@3.60, deferred $3.60@3.85; southwestern 
high glutens $3.85, clears $3.34@3.60, soft 
winter high ratio cake flours $4.86@4.89, 
straights (Pacific Coast) $4.12@4.22. 

Boston: Market continues tight, most 
mills having withdrawn, the few remaining 
unconcerned about taking on new business. 
No one appears to be in acute need of flour, 
no great concern over current situation, 
which buyers believe will be remedied in 
one way or another before they have to 
come into market again. Buying limited 
to stray minimum car, usually going to 
hard winter types. Soft winter pastry also 
accounts for a few small sales, Sales of 
family flour both on private and national 
brands light. Buyers ordering out flour 
on books at a steady rate. Quotations 
Oct. 22: spring high gluten $3.98@4.05, short 
patent $3.82@3.88, standard patent $3.72@ 
3.82, first clear $3.60@3.70; southwestern 
short patent $3.85@3.90, standard patent 
$3.75@3.85; Texas short patent $3.82@3.90, 
standard patent $3.72@3.80; soft winter pat- 
ent $4.10@4.15, straight $3. 90@4.10, clear 
$3.80@3.90. . 

Philadelphia: Few new developments. 
While demand is moderate, offerings very 
light as most mills are out of the market 
due to their inability to compete under 
conditions where the cost of wheat against 
flour ceilings leaves little or no profit and 
may entail losses. Undertone firm, but 
with business restricted and confined to 
small odd lots, price situation more or less 
nominal. Quotations Oct. 23: spring wheat 
short patent $3.78@3.86, standard patent 
$3.70@3.73, first spring clear $3.70@3.73, 
hard winter short patent $3.75@3.78, 95% 
$3.70@3.73; soft winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Trading lagging due to fur- 
ther withdrawals of offerings by many mills 


which reflects inability to buy wheat at 
current levels and still sell flour at the 
established ceilings. Transactions restrict- 


ed and prices materially unchanged. Many 
millers out of the market. Family type 
sales light. Demand for clears better, with 
fancy grades eagerly sought. Shipping di- 
rections strong. Quotations Oct. 23: spring 
wheat short patent $3.75@3.80, straight 
$3.58@3.65, first spring clear $3.44@3.56, 
hard winter’ short patent $3.67 @ 3.80, 
straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.44 
@3.68, first clear $3.18@3.49, soft winter 
bakers short patent $4.51@4.64, straight 
grade $3.44@3.50. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Market practically stagnant 
because millers of hard wheat flours unable 
to quote at New Orleans ceiling prices. 
In some instances mills quoting f.o.b. mill 
points, but price is higher than New Or- 
leans ceiling, preventing loca] dealers from 
taking advantage of offers. Southwestern 
hard wheat flours and northern’ spring 
wheat flours also out of market. Some 
bakers finding it difficult to obtain flour. 
Bread and cake production good, likewise 
cracker and macaroni production. 

Quotations Oct. 23: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40 
@3.50, standard patent $3.20@3.30, first 
clear $3.15@3.20, second clear $3@3.10; hard 
winter wheat family patent $3.70@3.80, bak- 
ers short patent $3.43, 95% $3.33, first clear 
$3.20@3.30, second clear $3.05@3.15, soft 
wheat short patent $4.30@4.60, straight 
$3.80@3.95, first clear $3.30@3.60. 

Atlanta: Extreme quietness continues to 
rule market, with nearly all millers with- 
drawn from market and not quoting prices 
owing to squeeze between strong wheat 
market and flour ceilings. Most bakers con- 
tinue well booked to end of year and be- 
yond and centering efforts on getting deliv- 
eries to keep stocks high. Little change in 
slowness of deliveries, some mills being 
three to four weeks behind. Better grade 
flours continue to dominate good sales in 
family flours, although mill sales offices and 
brokers make little effort to secure busi- 
ness. Wholesale grocers and jobbers doing 
brisk business and, like bakers, greatly 
concerned over getting deliveries and con- 
tinue to order heavily on old contracts, 
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Blenders continue doing good business and 
little change noted in their practice of buy- 
ing for immediate needs only. 

Quotations Oct. 23: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
$3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.80, first bakers 
clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard patent 
$3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70; family 
short patent $3.90@4.25, fancy patent $4.1), 
special patent $3.95, low protein 95% $3.65 
@3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.22@4.35, straight 
$4.13@4.24, fancy cut-off $3.72@3.86, short 
patent $4.86@5.07; soft wheat family short 
patent $4.92@5.12. 


Nashville: Business good; new sales con- 
sist of small, medium and sizable lots for 
near-by, 30-, 60- and 90-day shipment, and 
in most instances for patent or top grades 
Clears and cut-offs more plentiful, with a 
fair sale on these grades. Due to shortage 
of labor mills behind on shipments. 

Blenders shipping out flour to merchants 
jobbers and retailers in South and South- 
east in satisfactory manner and in several 
instances booking buyers a little additional 
flour. However, most buyers have a littie 
flour bought at prices below present mar- 
ket and are not willing to book any big 
lots at higher prices. Local bakers not 
buying any bread flour due to the ceiling. 
Larger bakers generally covered five or six 
months ahead. 

Mills have advanced prices about 10c over 
a week ago. Quotations Oct. 23: soft win- 
ter wheat short patent family flour $5% 
5.10, standard patent $4.85@5, straight $4.05 
@4.80, clears $4.45@4.65, hard winter 
wheat short patent $4.65@4.85, standard 
patent $4.45@4.65, soft winter high patent 
pastry flour $4.90@5.10, which are firm but 
unchanged from a week ago. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets continue very quict. 
Wheat prices now at such high levels mil!s 
are not able to convert to flour at existing 
ceiling prices. Some business can be done 
at lc.l. basis, but even this type of busi- 
ness out at present prices. Terminal mills 
getting considerable army and navy bus'- 
ness which enables them to operate at a 
satisfactory rate. Interior mills better situ- 
ated, having booked considerable soft wheat 
flour to the Middle and South East when 
their ceilings were raised some time ago. 
Quotations, basis f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
Oce. 23: family patent, $3.98. 

Portland: Bookings again very light as 
wheat prices firm up and more flour disap- 
pears from the lists of millers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Less than car lot business 
is still possible, but there are few flours 
that can be sold in view of existing price 
ceilings. 

Coast mills grinding mostly on army and 
navy business, with a scattering of old 
export business and domestic bookings. 
Bakery and wholesale grocery trade in l.c.! 
lots holding up, and with a back log of 
domestic orders coast mills keep fairly busy. 
Interior mills have flour booked for months 
ahead due to be shipped east. Raising of 
ceiling prices brought them heavy bookings, 
and with new bookings coming through ovc- 
casionally, are now grinding heavily. 

Quotations Oct. 23, f.o.b. mill, 100’s 
tons: bakers $3.46, bluestem topping $3.47, 
fancy hard wheat clears $3.41, whole wheat 
100% $3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat 
$3.37. 

San Francisco: Prices continue at or 
above ceiling levels, with sales restricted on 
many grades, including Montana patents 
and pastry flours. Mills and jobbers selling 
only needed supplies to regular customers 
to help out, but will be unable to continue 
doing so _ indefinitely. Most bakers well 
protected for 90 to 120 days’ requirements 
on all grades except pastry and cake flours 
which have been above ceilings for some 
time and supplies are running short. Flou! 
deliveries continue good, with most mills 
finding it difficult to meet shipping dates. 

Quotations Oct. 23: Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $3.61@3.66, northern hard 
wheat patents $3.66@3.74, Dakota standard 
patents $3.66@3.83, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $3.66@3.74, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $3.66@3.83, Montana standard patents 
$3.66@3.79, northern pastry $3.27@3.5', 
fancy cake $4.17@4.45. 


cot- 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No lack of business in 
domestic spring wheat flour market, but 
difficulty is getting out orders with avai!- 
able supply of labor. Mills still at a loss 
to know how export trade is going to b‘ 














A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati fitashville 
Spring first patent ......... f 3.60 $3.32@ 3.34 bias sabe --@ 3.44 §$....@ 3.79 * 3: ae ee $3.78@ 3.86 $3.82@ 3.88 §$....@.... er Pe 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.50 3.27@ 3.30 . eee @ 3.44 «g++@ 3.69 ee Te ae 3.70@ 3.73 3.72@ 3.82 ee coee® oo 
Sovtine Great COP ives cess 3.40 3.13@ 3.17 A Pere ooce@® eves oo--@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.85 caBce ce 3.70@ 3.73 3.60@ 3.70 Tre, vere wyT. he 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.59 @ 3. 40@ 3.50 -@ 3.44 --@ 3.79 were! Pen 3.75@ 3.78 3.85@ 3.90 — 4.65@ 4.85 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.48 a 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 --@ 3.69 TTT. Cee esGeces 3.70@ 3.73 3.75@ 3.85 ee 4.45@ 4.65 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.19 @. 2.45@ 2.65 2.68@ 3.05 o+e-@ 3.55 3.34@ 3.60 — a ceeellss6e 6aveU voce oe ere ee 
Soft winter short patent..... 4.72 @ ..-@ ° -@ 3.98 -@ 4.16 cceeMecse -@.. cece ecces 4.10@ 44563 waltee 5.00@ 5.10 
Soft winter straight ........ 4.08 @ @ conse ee .2-@ 4.11 4.12@ 4.22 oo a ee 3.90@ 4. Se 4.65@ 4.80 
Soft winter first clear ...... 3.7 eS Stee wre. Pere 3.32@ 3.75 re reer wee ere -@.. 060s @eces 3.80@ 3.90 i Pere 4.45@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white ........00.. 3.29 3.16@ 3.26 wer. Pee .2+-@ 3.53 -+--@ 3.50 3.38@ 3.45 eMosece 3.30@ 3.43 ovsteiuce a Oe ---@ 
Bre ew, GOP cccgecenssss 2.94 2.914 3.01 we «++-@ 3.23 ++-@ 3.20 ee Per sece@ece rer. Pett oes ° ece@ecee ee, a 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisc Toronto **winnipes Toronto eowinnipes 
Oe eee wi @ . $3.66@ 3.83 ee, Bi OE ee Pe RP REPRE eee eee eee 406080 
Family patent ...... $....@3.98 $.. Montana ....... oe@® cove 3.66@ 3.79 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 
rT TT TT - .@. 3. 2783. 56 Spring first clearf... 1... @3.60 coo co @ecee 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Second-hand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. 


$280-lb cottons. 
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handled under new wheat regulations. No 
announcement has been made as to what 
price and terms will be on wheat for grind- 
ing into flour for export. Consequently it 
is impossible for mills to make offers. They 
are obliged to turn down business from 
the West Indies pending clarification of sit- 
uation with regard to wheat prices for ex- 
port flour business. No export prices are 
quoted. Quotations Oct. 23: domestic, top 
patent $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers 
$4.40, in 98’s, cottons, net car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

No improvement in Ontario winter wheat 
flour market. Situation one of scarcity of 
offerings, with demand keen. Little or no 
flour of this kind produced because mills 
are unable to get wheat. Biscuit manufac- 
turers frantically seeking supplies and pas- 
try trade also needs this flour, but there 
is none to be had. Buyers would pay high- 
er prices but are unable to get flour at 
any price and ceilings exist to regulate 
values. Prices nominal. Quotations Oct. 
23: $5.60@5.65 bbl, in second-hand cottons, 
Montreal freights. 

Winter wheat not coming out. Although 
the crop was light there is enough milling 
wheat on farms to take care of flour trade, 
but farmers do not find price profitable 
enough to make it worth while to sell. 
Difference between value of this wheat and 
that of feeding grains is too narrow. Price 
nominally at ceiling. Quotations Oct. 23: 
$1.11@1.12 bu f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: No new export business re- 
ported, but domestic trade remains good 
and mills see no let-up in mill operations. 
Cash wheat in good demand, but transpor- 
tation difficulties somewhat restricting 
movement to eastern Canada. Quotations 
Get, 23: top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60, 

Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour 
demand at high levels, but while dealers 
are maintaining sufficient supplies to take 
care of immediate demands, they are not 
building up large inventories. No export 
business outside of government orders indi- 
cated, western mills still working to ca- 
pacity on allied orders and not able to take 
care of orders even if shipping tonnage 
were available. 

A switch towards increased use of hard 
wheat flour for cake manufacture by large 
bakeries indicated as result of sharply re- 
duced shipments of soft wheat flour from 
Ontario mills. Dealers estimate western 
receipts of Ontario pastry flour this year 
at only about one fifth of last year’s ship- 
ments. Prospects for getting additional 
supplies of Ontario flour not good, dealers 
have been advised. 

Soft wheat flour holding at price ceiling 
level of $7.50 on a cash basis to the trade. 
Hard wheat flour prices firm and on a 
cash car basis for 98's, cottons, are $5.40 
for top patents, $5 for bakers or second 
patents, and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Oct. 26 
Minneapolis: Mills report slackening in 
inquiry for ground wheat at present prices, 
but no let-up in demand for millfeed. Cur- 
rent feed output, while comparatively heavy, 
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absorbed as made by old contracts and 


mixed car buyers, leaving little for sale. 
Ceiling, $37.75. 

Oklahoma City: Demand greater than 
supplies; no change in prices; quotations, 


basis burlap bags, carload shipment. For 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs. For north- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: No change; price still at ceiling. 

Wichita: Demand greater than supply, all 
mills behind in orders; basis Kansas City, 
bran and shorts $36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand insistent; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; unable to get feed some 
buyers are taking second clear flour; bran, 
mill run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas 
City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good; trend 
steady; supply insufficient; bran and shorts 
continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds supply; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to 
current production; output practically all 
going out in mixed cars; wheat bran $43.40, 
gray shorts $43.40, mixed cars ceilings, del. 
group 3 or TCP. 

Chicago: No offerings; spring and hard 
winter bran, std. midds., flour midds., red 
dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, $39.47. 


Toledo: Same old story; demand way in 
excess of supply with no change or relief 
in sight, holding always at ceiling levels, 
and mills only able to take care of part 
of their customers’ demands and require- 
ments. 


Buffalo: While output continues at a high 
and sustained level, it still was insufficient 
to satisfy the demand of the trade; all 
grades were in active demand and the prob- 
lem was of finding the supplies; trend firm; 
supply very light; bran, std. midds., red 
dog, flour midds., second clear, heavy mixed 
feeds $41.55, sacked, straight cars, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

New York: Little available; $46.06. 

Boston: Situation unchanged wtih sup- 
plies tight; jobbers unable to find bran 
and midds. in any quarter and dwindling 
supplies of government wheat for feed give 
little trading latitude. Mills not covering 
anything other than previous commitments, 
Quotations steady at ceilings; spring bran, 
midds., mixed feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
little available; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.34 bid; hard winter $45.34, soft winter 
nominal; std. and flour midds. and red 
dog $45.34. 


Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran, shorts, midds. and red 
dog $44.10, nominal. 

Atlanta: Situation unchanged, with con- 
tinued heavy demand and light supply, 
with prices firm at ceiling; arrivals of gov- 
ernment feed wheat far short of demand 
and many feed manufacwrers forced to buy 
wheat on open market; car lot shipments 
light but mixed car deliveries show some 
increase; mills still depend mainly on 
ground and pulverized oats and barley, 
which are still offered freely. A compara- 
tively newcomer on market is “grain based 
feed” containing 5% ground oats, 5% 
ground barley and the remainder ground 
corn; ground screenings also bought when 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
oui ae Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec.e May 
yon - Mae 146% 145% 154% 153% 149% 147% 139% 4 144% 144% 
pose oe 146 145% 154% 153 149% 147% 139 144% 144% 
oan tte 146 145% 154% 153% 149% 147% 139 144% 144% 
ono 146% 145% 154% 153% 149% 147% 139 144% 144% 
om 5s... 146 145% 154% 152% 149% 147% sae eas 144% 144% 
eee 146 154% 153% 149% 147% eae wa0e 145% 145 
¢ ——CORN. c OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
on & Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
on - te vee es oeee Shine . eo 76% 73% 72% 69% 
nano + ; a ‘eee ; ‘ 76% 738% 72% 69% 
on = ee0se e6ec ° ones eee ° ee 717% 74% 713% 70 
oo ‘ ‘a exer <e ove 77% 74% 12% 69% 
pn eaeee » : 8 oan ° ee 76% 73% 11% 69% 
eer ee ee os ° 76 73% 72% 69% 
———_ RYE ——_—_——__ -——- FLAXSEED, BARLEY 
Minneapolis Minn lis Duluth Minneapolis 
On, ie Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 20 ..... 111% 112% 106% 107% 294 297 294 - 112 111 
ek oesea 111% 112% 106% 107% 295% 298% 295% 112 111 
Dot, BB ..... 213% 113 106% 107% 296 299 296 112 110% 
Oct. 33 ..... 112% 118% 107% 108% 297 299 297 112 111 
| 113% 112% 107% 108% 297% 299% 297% 109% 108% 
Oct. 26 ..... 113% 113% 108% 108% 297 299 297 109% 109 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


, Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
oad lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran ..... ee r} 
Hard winter bran 


Minneapolis 
coeee $....@40.40 $....@37.75 
«++-@40.40 ....@. 


Buffalo 


Kansas City 
@ $....@41.55 
@ 


St. Louis 
$ ° 


Ter, Sere ecco eee 
36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 


Standard middlings* «+++ @40.40 3 ....@37.75 ...5@.... 88.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ....... o++-@40.40 3 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
| eee an kl lhe (OOF «++-@39.47  ....@41.55 
r Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
re $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... ee ee a | Ul ae Se ee er er Te 
Soft winter bran ...... 6+ weeeeeses er er, coee@eces ++ -@43.09 - +++ @43.30 
Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 oo. - @45.34 were 4 ere. Ler ouxege eees 
Flour middlingst ........ oceseces «+ -@45.34 @46.17 ....@43.09 ....@43.30 
SUE Von's suy's-0 pgtah sn ch a ae Se ee TT Ea ee a ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
WOCORES oc cccccces Bice QOS $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
(Winnipeg ....... ....@28.00 -++-@29.00 sion 


*Brown shorts. {¢Gray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 








offered; bran and gray shorts continue at 
ceiling of $46.30@46.80, with ground feed 
wheat $48@50, ground oats $70, ground 
barley $69, rice bran $37.40, hominy feed 
$52. 


Nashville: Demand very good; supplies 
still limited; prices remain at ceilings, both 
bran and shorts being quoted $43.30 per 
ton in straight cars. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Trade excellent, with plants 
working to capacity seven days per week. 
Demand from coast increasing with ship- 
ments to Petaluma and other points; firms 
taking care of local demands; prices un- 
changed. Quotations stationary; red bran 
and mill run, blended, white, midds. $36.30, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run, blended, white, 
midds., $41.10 per ton, ceiling; California 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white, $41.10, midds. $42.10, car 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., with Los 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco; Offerings continue very 
light, with sales confined to scattered cars 
from Kansas and Rocky Mountain area, 
made at ceiling prices f.o.b. producing 
point, buyers paying freight, making av- 
erage cost of feed to consumers around 
$50 ton. Actual ceiling basis is $41.24 ton, 
at which price no feed is available from 
any source. Mills continue to be very much 
behind in filling previous sales, with much 
September feed still unshipped; all graves 
at ceilings, $41.24@41.74. 

Los Angeles; Supply very limited; $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal: Ceiling prices on bran 
and shorts in Canada make this feed better 
value than any other offering. Demand 
insatiable and supplies inadequate in spite 
of record breaking production; mills unable 
to take advantage of attractive prices offer- 
ing in United States markets as they have 
little or no millfeed for shipment; they 
cannot get winter wheat for grinding; bran 


shorts, midds. 





$29, shorts $30, midds, $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. Boston ceil- 


ing price is equal to $45.50 ton, basis Mont- 
real freights, Canadian funds. 

Winnipeg: Demand excellent; supplies 
scarce; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand very active but dealers finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain stocks. In 
some cases western mills are refusing or- 
ders for either prompt or forward ship- 
ment. Stocks fair to ample, but moving 
out of dealers’ stocks very rapidly. Prices 
holding to ceiling levels and quotations on 
a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Some inquiry, but ceilings a 
deterrent; business possible on some of the 
lower grades, but not on semolinas at pres- 
ent grain prices; directions light, produc- 
tion off; ceiling: No. 1 semolina $3.62@ 
3.72 sack, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

In the week ended Oct. 23, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 175,996 sacks 
durum products against 188,319 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: Market without important 
change; offerings light; undertone firm; 
trade quiet; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regu- 
lar $3.92. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 
No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 

Chicago; Market unchanged, mills. still 
out of market and demand nil; directions 
fair; No. 1 semolina $3.75@3.76, standard 
No. 1 $3.65@ 3.66, 

Buffalo: Sales and demand at a stand- 
still due to squeeze between costs and 
ceilings; shipping directions good, with most 
buyers well booked and working against 
contracts; heavier consumer demand is evi- 
dent, but there now is a production prob- 
lem in macaroni plants due to labor short- 


trend un- 
fancy $3.98, 


ages, particularly in metropolitan New 
York; trend firm; supply fair; on bulk 
basis, all rail, f.o.b. Buffalo, per cwt: 
No. 1 $3.97, durum fancy patent $3.97, 


macaroni flour $3.72, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; Oct. 23: first 
grade semolina (ceiling price) $3.99 cwt, 
granular $3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent 
$3.99. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

















WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
v 











AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Contact 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
309 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











SALESMAN WANTED FOR MEMPHIS- 
Arkansas territory, selling flour and feed. 
Contact Standard Milling Co., 309 West 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


NIGHT MILLER, ALSO SECOND MILLER 
Excellent pay; good opportunity for 
advancement; Ohio mill. Ad- 





modern 
dress 6414, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—MILLER FOR 400-BBL SOFT 
wheat mill; must have experience milling 
all types of soft wheat; preferable to 
have had experience milling high grade 
cake flours. In reply state age and past 
experience, also include snapshot if pos- 
sible. Address 6427, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 

CEREAL CHEMIST, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
with 15 years’ flour mill and baking ex- 
perience, available for position in any 
territory; references furnished. Address 
6396, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

















CEREAL CHEMIST WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in charge of flour mill laboratory 
desires position with sound, progressive 
firm. lbraft exempt. References. Ad- 
dress 6430, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 








HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 
considerably above average, and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employ- 
ment; skilled in maintenance, reflowing, 
close yields and low ash flours; now in 
Minneapolis. Address 6391, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














Vv j 
FOR SALE—100-BBL FLOUR MILL, WA- 
ter power, all brushes, screens and ma- 


chinery have been overhauled and in ex- 
cellent condition; excellent community for 


a good feed business. For further in- 
formation communicate with Fereman 
Realty, 809 Electric Building, Indianap- 


olis, Ind. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 
CAPACITY 














1 50-BBL MIDGET MARVEL 


self-contained mill, $400; 1 30-bu cap. 
Columbian feed governor, $15; 1 Alsop 
electrifier, bleacher and agitator, $50; 1 


Dreadnaught corn and cob crusher, $75; 
1 small Prinz dust collector, $25; 6 com- 
plete elev. legs, boots, heads, pulleys, can- 


vas belts, with 3x2% tin cups, Georgia 
yellow pine lumber, 40 ft. centers, each 
$15, $75; f.o.b. Faribault. Paul Schroeder, 


915 Fourth Ave. West, Faribault, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv TTT 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 











—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DLANUOTUTIY NILLO 


sruNe WEST ET ABS 


KANSAS WHEAT 


SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARODOSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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PRICE INDEX* 
Burlap csccscesscnese 


a 


-Mar 








COTTON AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 


1940 1941 1942 1943 
. .- ¢ ~ i ae, oe 3 
ge zi gh Gd ge Piga 
B3za3 333 48 





17.00 
16.00 
15.00 
14.00 
13.00 
12.00 
1100 


10.00 


4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.00 


*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 22, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
































minals ....... 43,660 1,419 7,125 8,097 
Private terminals oe ae 58 4 
Totals .cccese . 43,660 1,419 7,183 8,101 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 17,226 107 63 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

TWRCOTS ccccvecce 13,668 ee 67 90 
Churchill ....... 1,877 ee ee ee 
Victoria ........ 1,027 ee oe es 
Prince Rupert 1,210 es ee ee 

Totale .ccccces 78,669 1,419 7,357 8,254 
.. errr 162,277 232 2,433 7,288 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,909 62 259 622 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

@rm GiV. .cccee 182 37 14 
Totals .ccccese 3,091 62 295 636 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

TARO cccccece 5,387 19 336 1,214 

MOM cccceccece 121 487 354 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

OFM iV. ceceee 214 os 44 4 
Wetele cosseoee 8788 19 867 1,572 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 

Aug. 1-Oct. 22, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 49,039 945 19,525 17,135 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 2,194 365 202 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 

Aug. 1-Oct. 22, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 60,582 905 20,228 16,992 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 4,352 278 188 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Oct. 23: 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'rley 
Baltimore 1,111 6 47 89 9 
Buffalo 6,304 60 3,068 3,537 2,269 
Afloat 268 ee §1 Tr bi 
Chicago 7,175 3,066 1,798 9,224 986 
Duluth ....29,617 e° 846 1,568 2,19 
Ft. Worth. 8,719 213 104 55 76 
Galveston 4,554 ee ee oe ee 
Hutchinson. 9,877 ee ee ee ee 
Indianap'lis 2,012 544 432 83 35 
Kan. City. .25,796 592 722 908 570 
Milwaukee. 1,285 223 35 62 4,254 
Minn'polis. 26,175 202 3,345 5,249 5,837 
N. Orleans. 1,136 37 176 es 81 
New York.. 42 21 70 1 ee 
Omaha ....11,303 1,248 2,642 411 910 
Peoria ..... 369 168 es oe 299 
Philad'pia . 1,154 6 37 84 7 
Sioux City.. 815 203 409 62 259 
St. Joseph. 4,547 437 752 6 41 
St. Louis... 4,847 1,012 1,011 36 481 
Wichita 5,461 1 71 30 
Totals ..152,567 8,037 15,616 21,375 18,338 


Year ago. .221,476 36,379 10,047 18,131 9,969 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


ended Oct. 23, tn thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 804 1,422 41 160 3,933 2,654 
Duluth...... 630 509 440 407 4,035 2,730 








United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Oct. 16, 1943, and Oct. 17, 1942, as reported 
to the United Staes Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000'’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7--American— -—in bond—, 
Oct. 16 Oct. 17 Oct. 16 Oct, 17 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
WER cccces 186,416 270,519 6,691 15,603 
ENR -ce-nssee's 6,891 39,622 ove ewe 
OGRE cccccene 17,695 10,307 1,525 388 
TPO svvcosese 22,569 18,681 868 1,008 
eee 21,360 11,295 992 45 
Flaxseed 8,551 5,499 . ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Oct. 16 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 


theses): wheat, 135,000 (86,000 bus); corn, 
65,000 (4,443,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 
23, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ....... 7 oe es e 
BOGOR cccccccccs 1,242 ee ae oe 
po |  eeerere 1,822 1,392 111 617 
AGBAt .nrcccee 201 os ee ee 
New York ...... 655 ee 
AMOR .ccccess 360 ° ee 
Philadelphia 221 és ee 
BMOR .ccssscvee 161 100 140 
Totale ..cccsces 4,736 1,492 111 657 
Oct. 16, 1043.... 8,959 4,723 111 1,406 
Oct. 24, 1942.... 12,440 617 203 45 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 23, in tons, with comparisens: 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis eee ++. 19,620 8,625 
Kansas City 700 1,675 4,625 3,100 
Philadelphia 460 700 ese ee 
Milwaukee .... ee 20 4,320 3,060 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending————,, 
Oct.16 Oct. 23 
51,835 *34,562 





Five mills 
*Four mills. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Chicago: Sales continue light and in small 
scattered lots only; directions fair; white 
patent rye $3.15@3.29, medium $3.05@3.19, 
dark $2.65@2.94. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye 
$2.68@2.81, medium $2.35@2.68, dark 
@ 2.37. 

Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: A 
number of scattered car lot orders reported, 
but no contracting of round lots. Fluctua- 
tions in grain market keep buyers uncer- 
tain. Directions continue free, and business 
on mill books steadily reduced. Pure white 
rye flour $3.16@3.26 per sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $3.06@3.16, 
pure dark $2.91@3.01. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
advancing slightly early and receding later, 
with the close steady to firm; offerings 
light, while demand only moderate; white 
patent $3.30@3.43. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight $4.14, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.26. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 3c 
and shipping instructions fair; 


trend 
flour 
$2.30 


sales 
23: 


ewt; 
Oct. 





pure white flour $3.53 cwt, 
dark $3.23, rye meal $3.33. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; in cwts, cottons: white $3.50, me- 
dium $3.40, dark $3.20. 
New York: Fair, scattered sales reported. 
Quotations Oct. 22: $3.38@3.45. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


medium $3.43, 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is limited; offerings light, as 
production has been reduced by the diffi- 
culty of getting adequate labor for these 
mills; no export sales being made; prices 
at ceiling levels; quotations Oct. 23: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand fairly good; no ac- 
cumulation of supplies; mills operating only 
part time on production rolled oats and 
oatmeal, Quotations Oct. 23: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 25 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUSPENDS RINSING TEST 
FOR CORN MEAL, HOMINY 


Co.umsiaA, S. C.—All rinsing and seg- 
regation test requirements for degermi- 
nated corn meal and hominy grits of- 
fered for sale in South Carolina have 
been suspended until his office has de- 
termined a satisfactory nonsoluble pre- 
mix ®f synthetic vitamins, J. Roy Jones, 
commissioner of agriculture, has an- 
nounced. Evidence presented at a re- 
cent hearing held in connection with 
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the South Carolina corn products en- 
richment law showed that the rinsing 
and segregation test removes the water- 
soluble thiamine and other nutrients. 

It was also developed at the hearing 
that grits are manufactured under sani- 
tary conditions and some brands are 
marketed in packages in such a way that 
washing, in the opinion of many authori- 
ties, is unnecessary. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1944, all degermi- 
nated corn meal and hominy grits sold 
offered for sale in South Carolina 
must be enriched in accordance with the 
standards set up in the South Carolina 
law, but they may be enriched by the 
addition of vitamins and other ingredi- 
ents required in any manner acceptable 
to the federal food, drug and cosmetic 
act, including such methods as spraying, 
addition of corn germ, or by the addi- 
tion of necessary ingredients in a batch 
mixture. The law requires that each 
pound of either type of food product 
shall contain not less than 1.5 mg. and 
not more than 3.0 mg. of thiamine, not 
less than 16 mg. and not more than 
32 mg. of niacin, and not less than 13 
mg. or more than 26 mg. of iron. 


or 


Provision has been made by the com- 
‘missioner of agriculture for manufactur- 
ers and dealers to modify present stocks 
of labels by overprinting, rubber stamp 
or other methods. , 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC N.W. INTERESTS 
SEEK OVERHEAD RATE BASIS 


PENDLETON, Orecon.—Representatives 
of wheat interests in the Pacific North- 
west attending a Tri-State public utili- 
ties commissions hearing at the Pendle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce recently and 
went on record as urging the public 
utility commissions of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho to support a northwest 
wheat rate reduction and asking that 
proposed rates eastward from Missoula, 
Mont., be extended to blanket 
west points westward. 


north- 


The proposal not only would reduce 
rates for wheat shipments from Mis- 
soula, Mont., west to the southeastern 
states, but also would abolish the pres- 
ent rate-break proportional rates and 
in their place substitute an overheid 
rate that had been widely sought !y 
northwest shippers for many years. 





FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
-1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SE 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


1.7 FLOURS 


- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


r) 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

































I 


















Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 














PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 


Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 























LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS — 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
- “HOMELAND” 





MONTREAL, CANADA 
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BY APPOINTMENTTO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


J 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of — 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 = 
Head Oftice: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








Cable Address: “Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


a 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 








Cable Address: ‘FORTGARRY”’ Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods mn] Co., Limited 





A 





an 
p - 















Cable Address SS va ws 
“HASTINGS” mr conn CABLE = cooue 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















nuacturING CO,LT 


aantmal.: - TORONTO - WINNIPEG. 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON 








TORONTO, CANADA 


S Sg 





PURITY "eCaristg yO STERLING 


THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


sg 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ts 











~ JUTE 


h. 


COTTON 


, 4 


ra 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 93S > 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON | pane” 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 
A 


ractories-noxmtea. toronto. The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 








Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 























dince 1857 LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
/ ° “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
JUMNES Hichan Wont f SONS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
M Z / MM / T é Oo 
dain Merchants Shippers and Exporters CEREAL CUTTERS Canadian Hard Spring 
WINNIPEG + CANADA 1 Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Standard the world over for cutting Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. keen Celeste tes, 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSE oe eee Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


























Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 





Canada 


th tee 
i= 
rae te 


5 ORR? eg PTR er 24, 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 





TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Five Foot Shelf 














(Continued from page 28.) 


ers, for many years analyzed court decisions 
for readers of this journal. In 1926 he com- 
piled a summary, carefully indexed and ar- 
ranged, covering almost every conceivable 
legal pitfall into which millers might slip. 
It is a pound or two of prevention worth 
many times more than it costs. A few 
copies of it remain, and can be had from 
The Northwestern Miller at $6 each. 


Earnest collectors who have read 
through the foregoing paragraphs must 
have noticed, probably with dismay, how 
many of the books listed are out of 
print. They should not despair. Second- 
hand books are more readily available 
than is commonly supposed. Ask your 
local book seller, or write to the Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 321 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, a leading out-of-print 
book dealer. 

In any case, be a philosopher. Per- 
fection seldom is attained. Your shelf 
may turn out to be less than five feet 
long! If there is really any magic in 
the dimension, you can always fill out 
with something “just as good”—or al- 
most. A whodunnit or two would do 
no harm. For leavening, how about a bit 
of humor? A good book on merchan- 
dising or one on management would be 
appropriate, too. And you can always 
fall back on a copy of the world’s best 
seller of all time—if you know what we 
mean, 

There are, of course, great technical 
libraries at the disposal of those who 
don’t want to be bothered with literary 
furniture. But a library in the metrop- 
olis generally is of little use to the man 
in Podunk. In any case, unless it be 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
we know of none containing all of the 
we have selected for our shelf. 
Most of them are in THe Norruwest- 
eRN Mrtuer’s library, the latchstring of 
which is always out. Some of these 
books, and more than 5,000 others in 
the fields of milling, baking, chemistry, 
economics, physics, 
are on the shelves of the Louis Living- 
ston Library of Baking, maintained by 
the American Institute of Baking in Chi- 
cago. 


titles 


fermentation, etc., 


The obvious shortcomings of our shelf 
lead to a final philosophical reflection: 
Cannot something be done by industries 
so distinguished and so fortunate as 
those associated with the production of 
our daily bread to improve the kind 
and quantity of their trade literature? 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean and director of 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
University of Minnesota, and one of the 
outstanding bibliophiles of the world of 
cerealiana, puts the matter 
words: 


in these 


“We need more good books printed 
in America and based upon American 
technological practices. It is regrettable, 
indeed, that there is no well-defined 
center in this country which seems to 
assume the responsibility in that direc- 
tion. In that respect the English, 
French, German and even the Russians 
are way ahead of us, and will doubtless 
remain so until we organize institutions 
which will be staffed with adequately 
trained physicists, engineers and chem- 
ists who can study the fundamentals of 
the practices on the one hand and at 
the same time have the capability of 
reducing their fundamental observations 
to simple and understandable terms.” 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 























TORONTO, CANADA 

















Coatsworth « Cooper 


GRAIN 
On FEEDS 





TORONTO, CANADA 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


Operating EASTERN EXPORT FFICE. MC 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


HUMBERSTONE 


NTREAL *« ORIENTAL 





OATMEAL 
























CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 







ROLLED OATS 























bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louts, Mo. 
Our 94th year 


The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, 


winwnNnNet.eeEtEGe VT  ANCOUVER 
Successors to 


LIMITED 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


~~. 





COTTON 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


J 


UTE 


BAGS 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


F 


LOUR 


The premier product of one of the 


Southwest’s 
cated at the 


sas’ greatest 


finest flour mills lo- 
very center of Kan- 


wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 


with family pride in every 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT 


product. 


BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . 


MINNESOTA ... 


the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


* * 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











HEADSTRONG 


A colored soldier, veteran of many 
brawls along the levees in Mississippi, 
sharpened his pet razor before going 
into the front trenches, just in case. 

Opening it cautiously as he made his 
way through the enemy lines, he crept 
along in the darkness until, without 
warning, he found himself face-to-face 
with a ferocious looking German, who 
grabbed the rifle from his right hand. 

The razor bearer slashed just once as 
the enemy attempted to grapple with 
him. 

“Hard luck, colored boy,” the German 
said in excellent English. “You never 
touched me.” 

“You jus’ think I didn’t touch you,” 
said the soldier, grinning widely. “But 
jus’ wait till you tries to waggle yo’ 
head !’—Eachange. 

¥ ¥ 
TUBERCULOSIS INSURANCE 

Rastus—Where you goin’, boy? 

Sambo-—I’se going down to git myself 
some tuberculosis stamps. 

Rastus—What is dey? 
heard tell of it. 

Sambo—Well, every year I gits myself 
50c worth of dem tuberculosis stamps 
and sticks dem on my chest and I ain’t 
never had tuberculosis yet. 


I ain’t never 


¥v ¥ 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 

“My husband told me a_barefaced 
lie when he came home this morning.” 

“The lies my husband tells have whis- 
kers on them.” 

¥ ¥ 
WON'T SHOW ANYWAY 

Tom—Youw'll ruin your stomach, drink- 
ing that stuff. 

Gordon—That’s all right. 
right. 


That’s all 
It won’t show with my coat on 
¥ ¥ 
CHICKEN DINNER 
Bud—I know a place where they sell 
chicken dinners for 10c. 
Bill—Oh, go on! 
Bud—Yes—it’s a feed store. 
¥ ¥ 
It takes a baby approximately two 
years to learn to talk, and between 60 
and 75 years to learn to keep his mouth 
shut. 
¥ ¥ 
EXPLANATION 
Roy—Why does he take two drinks 
every morning? 
Ted—He takes one to make himself 
feel like a different man. 
Roy—And the other? 
Ted—Oh! That’s for the other man. 
¥ ¥ 
WAY OFF 
Motorcycle Cop—aAs soon as I saw 
you coming around that corner, I said to 
myself “45 at least!” 
Woman Driver—Well, you’re a way 
off. It’s this hat that makes me look old. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Find SAcAt Gaga Puane) 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


alina, Kansas 















RABLE TINCTIVE ECORATIVE 


PERCY KENT eassZ 





‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
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- REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grarns,"’ Glasgow 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dor¥rgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


118 So. 6th St. 





FEEDSTUFF 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exch Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,”’ Dundee 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stree) GLASGOW, C. 2 


CO, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Low Grades x Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
. Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
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WHEN THE MILLER MEETS THE PUBLIC 
THROUGH THE BAKER 


When a baker builds up an increasingly prosperous business on high quality 








bread, he becomes an increasingly valuable customer to the miller who pro- 
: duces a high quality white flour. 

The American public demands a high standard for its white bread, and it 
8 is vital both to baker and miller to insure the maintenance of that standard. 


7 That means the public must be offered rich white bread, made from bril- 





liantly white, well-matured flour, enriched with essential nutrients. The 


production of such flour is assured by the use of Novadelox, Agene and 


3 N-RICHMENT-A. 
H If you are not taking full advantage of these products 
1 {i now, a W&T specialist will be glad to work with you in 


LO 


’ applying them. NA. 102 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 








Give us this day... 


You were there...remember ? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“give us this day our daily bread”’ meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





